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MARX’S CONCEPT OF SENSE-ACTIVITY 
SOYAM LOKENDRAJIT 


Sense-activity is the epistemological foundation of Marx’s 
theory of consciousness and ideology. Consciousness as 
human activity is sensuous activity. It is by using the notion 
of sense activity that Marx effected a synthesis of theory and 
praxis within his system. While criticising Feuerbach’s 
materialism Marx says : 


The Chief defect of all hitherto  exisisting 
materialism—that of Feuerbach included is that 
the thing (Gegenstand), reality, sensuousness, is 
conceived -only in the form of the object (Objeckt) 
or of contemplation (Anschauung), but not as human 
sensuous activity, practice not subjectively. Hence 
it happened that the active side, in contradistinction 
to materialism was .developed by idealism—but 
only abstractly, sirce, of course idealism does not 
know real, sensuous activity as such. Feuerbach 
wants sensuous objects, really differentiated from the 
thought objects, but he does not conceive human 
activity itself as objective (gegenstandliche) activity.* 
Objects are therefore not ideal pure objects, but sensuous 
objects. Asa natural object man is also an object of sensu- 
ous perception. In fact, immediate sensuous nature of man 
is, immediately, human sense perception (an identical expres- 
sion) in the form of the other man. When man establishes 
his real objective essential powers, it is the subjectivity of 
objective essential powers whose action must therefore be an 
objective one.” 
As a natural being and asa living natural being man is 
on the one hand equipped with natural powers. He isan 
active natural being whose natural powers exists in him in 
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the form of dispositions and capacities, as drives. As a 
sensuous objective being man is also a suffering being, condi- 
tioned and limited. That is to say, the objects of his drives 
exist outside him as objects independent of him, and they are 
indispensable to the exercise and confirmation of his essential 
powers (which for Marx is sense-activity). 


Objectivity is thus a limitation of and at the same time 
a platform for expression of man. Therefore to say that man 
is a Sensuous objective being with natural powers means that 
he has real, sensuous objects as the object of his being and 
of his vital expression, or that he can only express his life in 
real sensuous objects. In other words, man experiences his 
reality in the complexity of objectival relations. 


To be objective natural and sensuous and to have 
object; nature and sense outside oneself, or to be 
oneself object, nature, and sense for a third person 
is one and the same thing.:...... Hunger is the 
acknowledged need of my body for an object which 
exists outside itself and which is indispensable to its 
integration and to the expression of its essential 
nature. 


This clearly shows that sense activity is inherent in man’s 
existential structure, in the structure of man-nature con- 
tinuum, his needs and their fulfilment, above all in the 
historically determined social structure. To put it the other 
way and more simply, the human situation (inter-human 
relation and man-nature relation in determinate structures) 
in its historicity is refl:cted in the very structure of the 
sense-activity by way of structural correspondence and 
determination. 

Sense-activity is a form of appropriation of the object. 
Man’s relation to the world is a form of appropriation. 


All his human relation to the world—seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, feeling, thinking, contemplating, 
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sensing, wanting, acting, loving,—in short, all the 
organs, of his individuality, like the organs which 
are directly communal in form, are in their objective 
approach or in their approach to the object the 
appropriation of that object. This appropriation of 
human reality, their approach to the object, is the 
confirmation of human reality. It is human effective- 
ness and human suffering, for suffering humanely 
conceived, is an enjoyment cf the self of man.* 
With the alienation of man from nature and within the 
productive relation of estranged private. property, all the 
physical and intellectual senses have been replaced by the 
simple estrangement of all the senses, namely, the sense of 
having. Marx, therefore, argues that the supersession of 
private property would be the liberation of the senses. It 
is liberation, because in the first place, the sense-objects 
will not be alienated objects of egoistic appropriation, but 
human (i.e. social) objects made by man for man. And 
secondly, these sense-cbjects are then integrated to the 
objective sensitivity of the sense organs in a truly human 
way i.e. generating a genuine human response and not alien 
modes of appropriation. Here Marx speaks of liberation 
in a functional-structural sense, i.e. release of new func- 
tional modes of the senses (an identical expression for 
creation and cultivation of new senses) by changing the 
structural context of sense-functions. Liberated sense- 
activity would then be the union of theory and praxis. 
That is-to say, sense-activity in the act of directly 
relating to the objects for its own sake would also 
be a mode of cognition. Similiarly, cognition would be 
a sensuous appropriation of acting upon, and enjoyment 
of, the object in creative praxis. As Marx says; 


the senses have therefore become theoreticians in 
their immediate praxis. They relate to thing for its 
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cwn sake, but the thing itself is an objective human 
relation to itself and to man, and vice-versa." 


Sensing and knowing would no moze be two distinct separate 
acts but one and the same act whose dynamic structure 
is to change, and to be changed by, sensuous objects ; 
in other words, the dynamics of constant restructuration 
and adjustment. This also shows that the senses and 
sense-objects mutually condition and change each other 
in an unisoa of praxis. In his knowledge-situation man 
constantly changes his objects which practice is his mode 
of knowing the object. This is why for Marx 


The question whether objective truth (Gegen- 
: standliche) can be attributed to human thinking is 
not a question of theory but is a practical question.® 
Or rather, 


in practice man must prove the truth i.e. the reality 
and power, the this-sidedness (Disseitigkeit) of his 
thinking. The dispute over the reality or non-reality 
of thinking that is isolated from practice is a purely 
scholastic question.’ 


j 

Looking subjectively, sense object can only be the 
confirmation of the essential power of man as a subjective 
attribute. Here Marx refers to sense as the power or faculty 
of receptivity and sense-objects as confirmation of such 
powers. And this confirmation is possible because sensuous 
objects are the creative sense activity of man who himself 
is subjective-objective (conscious being in a complex of 
objectival relations). That is to say 


the sense of an object for me extends only so 
far as my sense extends, only has sense for a sense 
that corresponds to that object.® 


Here sense-activity is creative i.e. creative of the object and 
this is Marx’s meaning of saying that nature is human 
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nature. Receptivity and creativity are- the complementary 
and reciprocal functions in the indivisible dynamics of sense- 
activity. It is in this unity, (indivisibleness) that the 
traditional subject-object antagonism (attempted, by Hegel 
to resolve through objective alienation) is resolved and 
unified. Changing and progressive humanization of nature 
would then lead to the release of hithert6 restrained senses, 
ie. sense-functions in the form of new receptivities. 
Creation of new sense objects by virtue of the fact-that they 
are confirmation of essential human powers would always 
be an exploration of the wealth of human sensitivity slum- 
bering in the lap of human essence. For Marx, this 
spectrum of human sense is to be understood in its 
historicity i.e. temporal and sccial structural-functional 
dimension and enrichment potentials in the context ofa 
futuristic growth model. After all, senses function within 
the.bounds set by historic structures. Historical restraints 
and liberations have their corresponding ‘restraints and 
liberation of the human sense. This is precisely Marx’s 
meaning when he says, 
Only through the Preciwel unfolded wealth of 
human nature can the wealth of subjective human 
sensitivity—a musical ear, an eye for the beauty of 
form, in short, senses capab!e of human gratification— 
be either cultivated or created. For not only the 
five senses, but also the so-called spiritual senses, 
the practical senses (will, love etc.), in a word, the 
human sense, the humanity of the senses—all these 
come into being only through the existence cf their 
objects, through humanized nature. The cultivation 
of the five senses is the work of all previous history. 
Sense which is a prisoner of. crude practical need 
has only a restricted sense. For a man who is star- 
ving the human form cf food does not exist, only its 
abstract form exists ; it could just as well be present 
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in its crudest form, and it would be hard to say 
-how this way of eating differs from that of animals. 
The man who is burdened with worries and needs 
has no sense for the finest of plays; the dealer in 
minerals sees only the commercial value, and not the 
beauty and peculiar nature of the minerals ; he lacks 
a mineralogical sense; thus the objectification of 
the human essence in a theoretical as well as a 
practical respect is necessary both in order to make 
man’s senses human and to create an appropriate 
human sense for the whole of the wealth of humanity 
and of nature.’ 


This is then the reason for Marx’s contention of the 
view that sense activity is functional-structural. Sense acti- 
vity is conditioned by, and changes along with, functional- 
structural changes of society. This dynamicity is again 
precisely the reason why for Marx cbject is not ‘the object’ 
(ie. the metaphysical, abstract object) but sensuous cbjects 
ina human nature identified in a historic temporality. The 
concept of the abstract ‘object’ is the ideal reflection of real 
human alienation. This confirmation of the sensuousness, 
temporality and structural context of the objects is Marx’s 
meaning of the assertion that each historical epoch neces- 

sarily encounters and understands objects in its own way ; 
has its own unique discovery, the properties of the objects 
varying in correspondence with the structural change of 
each epoch. This inherent logic isa remedy against the 
growing reification of all human experiences or transforming 
all natural phenomena into commodities. With sense acti- 
vity as the basic epistemological foundation, Marx had that 
apocalyptic vision of unification of natural science (freed form 
its idealists orientation and estranged form) and social science 
in one single science. Thus anticipating far in advence, he 
could write, as early as 1844, 
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Sense perception must be the basis of all science. 
Only when science starts out from sense perception 
in the dual form of sensuous consciousness and 
sensuous need i.e. only when science starts out from 
nature is it real science. The whole of history isa 
preparation, a development, for ‘man’ to become 
the object of sensuous consciousness and needs of 
‘man as man’ to become (sensuous) needs. History 
itself is a real part of natural history and of nature’s 
becoming man. Natural science will in time subsume 
the science of man just as the science of man will sub- 
sume natural science: there will be one science.'® 


We will now try to link Marx’s theory of sense activity 
with his view of consciousness. 


Man’s approach towards object is always in the form of 
functional appropriation. Such an appropriation is always 
in terms of anend, i.e.a goal. This end or goal is, in the 
ultimate analysis, fulfilment of human i.e. sensuous needs cr 
a movement towards such fulfilment. 

Man’s striving towards objects for fulfilment of needs is, 
for Marx, man’s passion, the objective assertion of his power. 
With a clarity not devoid of poetic vision, he says : 


Man as an objective sensuous being is therefore 
a suffering being and because he feels his suffering 
(Leiden), he is a passionate (leidenschaftliches) 
being. Passion is man’s essential power striving to 
attain its object.?* 


In terms of his need-fulfiling ends, then, man ‘acts 
out’ towards the object in terms of his sense-activity. The 
linkage between man and his obj-cts is thus -a functional 
linkage. How he reaches his object is not at firsta 
theoretical problem for him but a practical problem—- 
practical in terms of his fulfilment, his realization of 
ends. True practice in terms of the functional adjustment 
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to the object is not merely a theoretical problem but a 
matter of functional competency in terms cf performances. 
In terms of such performances man either realizes his ends or 
opt for new’ modes of functional adjustment. To say that 
man acts in the execution of a plan is to say that: 

1) Man has acted in the past in his striving towards 
objects, towards fulfilment, 


'2) He can store the experiences of past actions, (not 
merely his actions, but others a'so i.e. the sum of human 
actions, his species experience) to be used as materials for 
building future performance model. 


3) He can remodel his future course cf actions in terms 
of a selective integration of his past practices. That is to 
say, he can seek for a reshuffle of the organic-funtional link 
between himself and his object in terms of future performance 
i.e. possible occurrances of his remodelled sense-activity. 

This new performance model may bea reproduction cf 
the earlier form of sense activity in a new co-ordination or 
elimination of some sense-activities while selecting others 
in a new: co-ordination, other new acts. Men never allows 
his past to be wasted but reviews it-and make it the func- 
tional foundation of his future performance. This is why 
human activity is conscious activity, intelligent and creative. 
Where is consciousness to be found if itis not in conscious 
activity and what is this consciousness if not a name for 
conscious activity ? ‘ 


Consciousness is then sensuous consciousness, because 
it is conscious sense activity. At the same time it is cons- 
ciousness of objects in‘so far as conscious activity is a way 
of functionally reaching the objects thus establishing 
functional linkage the between man and his object. Earlier 
we have discussed at length how sense activity is func- 
tional-structural. Because sense-activity is functional-struc- 
tural, sensuous. consciousncss is also furctional-structural. 
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Consciousness, therefore, partakes the social structure and its 
structural limit is set by the social structure. Thus in the 
final analysis, we discover the same structure running 
through sense activity and conscious structure (ideologies 
included) in the Marxist model.* 


* {I acknowledge with gratitude my indebtedness to my 
departed teacher Dr. Sachindra Nath Ganguly, who 
inspired me to write the present paper. It was his 
suggestion to investigate Marx’s concept of sense- 
activity as the epistemological foundation ‘of the 
Marxist system that led me to write. I am also 
grateful for the valuable criticisms and suggestions he 
has given me in connection with this paper while he 
was alive-—The Author.] 
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GOODMAN, CHISHOLM AND WILL ON 
“RELEVANT CONDITIONS” 
AMITA CHATTERJEE 


I 


The logical aspect of the many-faced problems of counter- 
factual conditionals centres round the determination of truth” 
conditions. Since the counterfactual conditionals are not 
amenable to truth-functional evaluations they present formid- 
able difficulties to the extensionalists. For, according to the 
accepted truth-functional definition, a conditional statement 
will be always true if its antecedent is false. But, the coun- 
terfactuals are counterfactuals simply because their antece- 
dents are supposed to be false, if not actually false. Conse- 
quentially, if truth-functionally interpreted, all counterfactual 
conditionals become trivially true. But this positicn is not 
tenable. For, one who says, 


If he had taken arsenic then he would have died 
and another who says, 


If he had taken arsenic then he would not have died 
do not intend to say the same thing. These two state- 
ments cannot be true together. Hence the problem is: how 
to distinguish between a true and a false counterfactual. 


Various attempts have been made to analyze and solve 
this problem. But, here, in this paper, we shall discuss the 
views of only those thinkers who represent a special line of 
thought which has been named by David Lewis’ the meta- 
linguistic theories. We shall findin no time that the problem 
of relevant conditions is a very special problem to the up- 
holders of the metalinguistic theories. 


I 
At this juncture, one may very pertinently ask: What 
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are the characteristics of the metalinguistic theories? Why 
are these named metalinguistic? This name is applicable 
to all those theories that roughly uphold that a counterfac- 
tual is true or assertable if and only if its antecedent, together 
with suitable further premises, implies its consequent. The 
so-called theories may take two forms— (a) the counterfactual 
can be evaluated as true or false according as there do or do 
not exist suitable premises or relevant conditions which, toge- 
ther with the antecedent will imply the consequent and (b) 
the counterfactual will be considered assertable if the implicit 
premises can be suitably restored and thus its validity or 
invalidity be determined. To characterize a statement 
as valid or invalid might appear absurd at the outset. But 
the very language implies that those who propagate the 
second form of metalinguistic theory considers conterfactual 
asan argument (elliptical or implicit) with its antecedent as 
one premise and the consequent as conclusion. Nelson Good- 
man and R.M.Chisholm are the exponents of the first 
version, whereas J. L. Mackie’s account may be taken’ as 
representative of the second form. Both these versions have 
one thing incommon. Both maintain that a counterfactual 
is somewhat ‘backed by a valid argument and the problem 
with them is always to specify relevant conditions or adequate 
premises. Here we shall hold a special brief for Goodman 
and Chisholm ; but we propose to discuss Mackie’s view in 
a subsequent paper. 


When so many things have been said, there still might 
be some doubt as to the propriety of the title ‘“‘metalinguistic” 
given to these theories. So some clarification in this regard is 
required. By metalinguistic theory is not meant that counter- 
factuals are about linguistic entities. These theories are meta- 
linguistic simply because linguistic entities, i.e., arguments and 
their premises enter prominently into the truth conditions or 
assertability conditions of counterfactuals. 
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Without making more ado let us now pass directly on 
to the problem of relevant conditions propounded by 
Goodman” and Chisholm.* Goodman in his Fact Fiction 
and Forecast has stated explicitly that the problem of 
counterfactual conditionals breaks itself into two other 
related problems: (i) the problem of defining relevant 
conditions and (it) the problem of defining ‘law statements. 
Even in Chisholm’s exposition the problem of defining 
relevant conditions ultimately leads to the problem of 
distinguishing between accidental and _ non-accidental 
generalizations which is nothing but the problem of differen- 
tiating between law statements and law-like general proposi- 
tions. Let us make this point clear by Goodman’s own 
example. In the conterfactual conditional statement 


If that match had been scratched it would have lighted 
the coupling of the antecedent and the consequent is 
warranted by presuming certain conditions (e.g. the match 
is well made, dry enough, presence of sufficient oxygen 
and so on) other than what is expressed in the antecedent. 
There can be hundreds and thousands of conditions ‘of one 
counterfactual. So our task will be to determine relevant 
conditions differentiating them from the irrelevant lot.. 
Chisholm has nowhere spoken in so many words about 
relevant conditions. But his parallel to Gocdman’s relevant 
condition is called the previous stock of knowledge or 
additional information which generally takes the form cfa 
true statement. 


Both Goodman and Chisholm formulates certain restric- 
tions on relevant conditions so that thus restricted the 
relevant conditions together with the antecedent never fail 
to imply the consequent of a counterfactual. 


The first restriction has been introduced to avoid 
triviality or the paradoxes of vacuousness. Goodman and 
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Chisholm have proceeded in totally different ways but both 
of them have the same objective,in view and both of them 
rule out the conditions that are totally empty. So relevant 
conditions must have existential import. Let us first deal with 


Goodman’s qualifications, then we shall sonsider Chisholm’s 
restrictions. 


Here we shall give a truthful version of Goodman’s 
analysis and following him we shall henceforth refer to the 
antecedent of a counterfactual as A, the consequent as C and 
the set of relevant conditions as S. 


Goodman has preceeded step by step to establish that 
the relevant condition must have existential import and in 
the process he has introduced certain subrestrictions too. 


G 7a. Relevant conditions should not include the negate 
of the antecedent i.e. relevant conditions should not be 
logically incompatible with the antecedent. At first sight, 
it might appear that inclusion of irrelevant conditions is not 
of detrimental consequerce. For, if q follows frem p then q 
might as well follow from p.x.y.z (where x.y.z are true state- 
ments but are irrelevant to q’s following from p). But then 
we shall have to admit that C follows from A and all true 
statements. And immediately we face a formidable difficulty. 
All true statements can include among them the negate of the 
antecedent. If that is so, the problem of distinguishing 
between true and false counterfactuals remains unsolved. 
For,.a statement along with its contradictory can lead to 
any and every conclusion. Replacing all by some is no 
advancement, for, there is no guarantee that this fraction 
would not include the negate of the antecedent and so 
triviality cannot be escaped. 


G 1b. The set of relevant conditions cannot and should 
not include conditions that are logically inccmpatible [the 
relations of contrariety and contradiction are the relations of 
logical incompatibility] or non-logically incompatible with 
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the antecedent. [By non-logical inccmpatibility Goodman 
means the violation cf a natural law}. Take, for example 
the proposition 


If that radiator had frozen, it would have broken. 


As a relevant condition we might include in our S+ that 
radiator never reached a temperature <f 33°F. Now, between 
freezing of the radiator and its never reaching below 33°F 
there is no logical incompatibility. Still these two taken- 
together can lead to any consequent. 


(1) All radiators that freeze but never reach below 33°F 
break, 

(iit) All radiators that freeze but never reach below 33°F, 
fail to break. 


Since there exists mo such radiator both the above 
statements hold together and we cannot escape triviality by 
introducing empty but non-logicaily compatible (with the 
antecedent) conditions. . 

G 7c. Relevant conditions must not be empty but must 
have existential import. 


To remedy the above defect let us Icgically add an exis- 
tential condition toS. Then, Gcodman’s examaple of radiator 
will be : 

Everything that is either a radiator that freezes but does 

not reach below 33°F, or that is a soap bubble, breaks. 


But unfortunately, introduction of non-empry principle 
does not ensure protection against triviality. This will be 
evident from the example given below. 
Everything that is either a radiator that freeze but 
does not reach below 33°F, or’is powder, does not 
break. 


So the first restriction is not sufficient for the purpose 
at hand. Hence Goodman hastens to give other restrictions. 
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But before that, let us stop for a moment to weigh Chisholm’s 
restrictions againist triviality. As we have already stated, 
relevant condition in Chisholm’s context takes the form of a 
true statement viz. P. 


C 7a. The first restriction tbat Chisholm introduces is 
that P should not include any empty statement (or a state- 
ment that is vacuously true). IfP is constituted of: x isa 
public office and Holbrock will never be elected tox then the 
conditional ‘If Holbrook were elected then tke price of wheat 
would rise’ will become vacuously true. And on the basis of 
our P we can say: ‘If Holbrook were elected then this year’s 
wheat would have turned to gold’ or, ‘If Holbrook were 
elected then people would have stopped taking wheat’, etc. 
To get rid of this sort cf triviality Chisholm precludes from P 
every such universal conditionals whose antecedent determines 
an empty class and ı very material conditiona's (or implica- 
tions) which is asserted merely on the truth of its consequent. 
F. L. Will* here very rightly points out that this restriction 
isnot enough. It is well known that by the principle cf 
transposition the antecedent and the consequent of a condi- 
tional can interchange their place. [poq=~qo-~p]. As 
a result, even after enforcing Chisholm’s restriction regarding 
the antecedent, the problem of triviality might ccme back 
through the transposed consequent. Will, therefcre, is «f 


opinion that proper restriction should be imposed both on 
the antecedent and the consequent. 


C 7b. Another restriction that is necessary to avoid the 
problems of triviality is this: P should include no universal 
conditional whose consequent includes any two functions 
which are logically equivalent to “x is ¢” and “y is ¥” and 
“y is x” [where ‘the subjunctive conditional in question is of 
the form: If x were and y were ¥ then y wculd be x].. 
Let us make this point. clear with the help cfa ccncrete 
example : 
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If you were to see the play you would not enjoy it. 


Let us suppose that there is such a P that means “(x)[x=y:D: 
x saw the play > x did not enjoy the play]. there exists an x 
such that x=you.” Here P existential. As per our pre- 
supposition P is true. But P being a conjunctive statement 
willbe true if both the conjuncts are true. And to make 
the first part true—the vacuous material conditional corres- 
ponding to the original subjunctive conditional has to be 
true. The translated subjunctive conditional thus becomes 
equivalent to the materiel conditional and triviality 
comes back. But if C 7b is enforced then we can avoid 
this sort of difficulty. But here also, following Will, 
we must take the consequent within the scope of this 
restriction. 


C 7c. P should include no universal conditional whose 
antecedent includes any function not containing the variable 
of quantification. Keeping in view the principle of trans- 
position Will once again reminds us to restrict the consequent 
too. Chisholm enforces this restriction to avoid the occur- 
_rence of such individual constants in P which can make the 
subjunctive conditional vacuously true despite being 
existential by itself. Take, for example, the statement. 


(x) [Jesus Christ was not crucified]. (x) M> (x) E 
where M and E stand for ‘metal’ and, ‘expand in heat’ 
respectively. From this true statement P we can derive the 
subjunctive conditional : 


If some specific object were a metal then it would 
expand in heat. 


But [Jesus Christ was not crucified] is false hence the 
whole antecedent becomes false and from a false antecedent 
any conclusion follows giving way to triviality. Herein lies 
the importance of C 7c. 
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The -next: important point that both Chisholm and 
Goodman want to safeguard is that relevant conditions 
should give due respect to the antecedents of the conterfac- 
tuals. That is to say, relevant conditions should not render 
ihe antecedent of a counterfactual redundant. For, that would 
be a severe blow to the central idea of connection existing 
between the antecedent and the consequent of a counter- 
factual. Like the previous case, here also Goodman 
establishes his point not immediately but through a number 
of steps. 


G2a. The set consisting of the relevant conditions and 
the antecedent of the counterfactual must be self-compatible. 
The necessity of this qualification will become evident from 
the example given below : 


If Jones were in Carolina...... (A) 


and as forming part of our S, let there be the following 
assumptions : í 

(i) Jones was not in South Carolina. 

(ii) Jones is not in North Carolina. 


(iii) North Carolina plus South Carolina is identical 
with Carolina. 


Anybody can see that neither (i) nor (ii) nor (iii) taken singly 
is incompatible with A. But (1)- Gi) (iii). A is self-compa- 
tible and from a self-incompatible statement any consequent 
might follow : 


G2b. But mere self-compatibility of the set constituted 
by the relevant conditions and the antecedent is no solution 
to our problem. Over and above this we should be careful 
that there is no such set S such that A- Y is self-compatible 
and leads by law to the negate of the consequent. Otherwise, 
we shall have to accept both the following counterfactuals 
which are incompatible to each other. 

P—3 
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(i) If Jones were in Carolina he would be in South 
Carolina 
and (ii) If Jones were in Carolina he would be in North 
Carolina. 
G 2c. The relevant conditions should be compatible 
with both C and —C so that A does not become redundant. 
Goodman makes a clear breast of the fact that G 2b is 
not very sound. For the set of true statements might include 
the negate of the consequent [i.e~-C]. Now, —C is either 
incompatible with A or compatible with A. If C is 
incompatible with A then —(A.—C). By Applying the rules 
of inference we get the following deduction 


1. (A. —C) 

2. um AL v C 1, D.M. 

3. A by supposition 
4. C 2,3, D.S. 


That is, if —C is incompatible with A then C follows by law 
from A alone. But if4C is compatible with H and we take 
—C as our S, then the conjunction of A.—C will lead to —C. 
Thus the negate of the consequent will be established. 
[Deduction 1. A. —C. 
2. —C 1, Simp.] 

Goodman diagnoses the partial reason of the trouble to 
be rooted in taking a too narrow view of our problem. As 
representative cases of the problem Goodman has always 
taken such a sentence where A, known to be false leads to C, 
which is also known to be false. But if this restriction be 
slackened a bit by taking A (the antecedent of a counter- 
factual, hence false) and the negate of the consequent (which 
- is true) we might find the result somewhat different. The 
set of conditions have been so chosen that C will follow from 
it in conjunction with A. So, it goes without saying that S 
would be compatible with C. Again, by supposition,—C is 
true, and S has already been taken as true: hence S is 
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compatible with —C. That is, S should be compatible with 
both C and —C, and S by itself should not decide between C 
and —C. But S, to give us C and C alone and not —C, must 
be conjoined with A. IfS alone were capable of deciding 
between C and—C then S wculd have been the main 
antecedent and A would have become totally redundant. 

C 2a. Chisholm’s restriction that enables us to avoid 
the redundance of A has been formulated in a different 
manner, for he has placed the emphasis on a different point. 
His restriction is like this: the indicative version of the 
consequent must not entail P. Violation of this restriction 
cah cause havoc in the following manner. Let us reconstruct 
the case where this restriction h.s been violated. Let S, be 
any true statement and let S, be any statement. Since S, 
entails S, and S, is true we can say: there isa P(viz S, ) 
such that P is true and P and S, entails S, (C). Since S, is 
any statement if the formula is used sans restriction it enables 
one to derive from the known truth of any statement vacuous 
subjunctive conditionals. To get rid of such a problem 
Chisholm upholds that the indicative version of the 
consequent should not entail P. But even when this 
restriction is imposed our problem continues ; for, until and 
unless C 2a is supplemented by a companion restriction 
that P should not entail C, triviality occurs and the original 
antecdent becomes superfluous. Let us be more explicit on 
this point. Since P is true and entails C [we are describing 
the situation before imposing the companion restriction] the 
subjunctive conditional can be reformulated whatever 
statement might appear as A. So A becomes absolutely 
superfluous. But, if, on the other hand, C is true, P is entailed 
by C but does not entail C—then to derive the consequent 
(i.e. C) P will have to unite with A. That is, Pand A 
together will imply C. Hence Will maintains that Chisholm’s 
restriction —(C entails P) is dispensable and should be 
replaced by a converse restriction —(P entails C) which is 
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itself indispensable in the sense that whether or not the 
former restriction —(C entails P) is included, there are 
difficulties so long as the latter restriction is not satisfied. 


Let us now make a short survey of the situation as to 
where do we stand. The set comprised of the relevant 
conditions and the antecedant is: self-compatible; the 
relevant conditions cannot decide between C and —C but 
only in conjunction with the antecedent can lead to C, and 
there is no rival set of relevant conditions that along with the 
antecedent may lead to the negate of the consequent (i.e—C). 
Still our task is not complete. For, S might comprise true 
sentences that although compatible with A, were such that 
they would not be true if A were true. That is to say, S 
and A, though compatible, the connecting tie between them 
is not strong enough. So Goodman’s final restriction : 


G 3a. The relevant conditions must not only be compa- 
tible but also must be contenable with A. By the relation of 
cotenability Goodman speaks ofa strong relation like that 
of implication: According to him, A.S are self-contenable if 
it is not the case that S would not be true if A were true. 


G 3b. The relevant conditions which are contenable with 
A must be stated as clearly as possible, otherwise there will be 
the worst confounded confusions. Consider the following. 
two statements : 


(i) If New York City were in Georgia then New York 
City would be in South 


(ti) If Georgia included New York City then Georgia 
will not be entirely in South. 

Though the antecedent of (i) and (ii) are logically indistingui- 

shable the consequents are opposite. But this predicament can 

be overcome if the direction cf expression be fixed or 

determined. In (i) wie meaning of the antecedent is, the 

boundaries of Georgia :emaining unchanged...... whereas 
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in (i) the antecedent means the boundaries of New York 
City remaining unchanged 

Thus, opines Goodman, other paradoxical pairs of coun- 
terfactuals can also be resolved. 


C 3. Chisholm also warns us against this sort of confusion 
in unambiguous language. He says that a counter factual 
conditional formulated in customary manner may give rise to 
misunderstanding if considered outside the context of its 
utterance. Hence the context of utterance has always to be 
specified. 


IV 


It is most unfortunate and at the same time very interes- 
ting that even after such a hair-spliting analysis neither Good- 
man nor Chisholm is able to pinpoint the relevant conditions. 


Goodman’s relevant conditions are non-empty, logically 
and non-logically compatible with A, contenable with A, 
unambiguous and cannot by themselves without the aid of A 
reach the .consequent. But even such determination 
ultimately leads toa vicious circle. In the words of Good- 
man himself: “In order to determine the truth of a given 
counterfactual it seems that we have to determine whether 
or not a given S is contenable with A, we have to determine 
whether or not the counterfactual ‘If A were true, then S 
would not be true’ is itself true. But thismeans determining 
whether or not there is a suitable S, ,contenable with A, that 
leads toS and so on. Thus we find ourselves involved in 
an infinite regressus or a circle; for contenability is defined 
in terms of counterfactuals, yet the meaning of counterfactuals 
is defined in terms of contenability. In other words, to 
establish any counterfactual, it seems that we first have to 
determine the truth of another. Ifso, we can never explain 
a counterfactual except in terms of others, so that the 
problem of counterfactuals must remain unsolved.” 
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{Fact, Fiction and Forecast p. 23] 


So Goodman now changes his strategy and attempts to 
find an answer to the problem of counterfactuals. in the 
analysis of the general problem of law statements. 


From the foregoing analysis it is found that Chisholm’s 
relevant conditions are also non-empty ; do not include any 
function not containing the variable cf quantification and 
never entail the consequent of the subjunctive conditional in 
question. But Chisholm now finds quite to his dismay that 
amore important qualification is yet to be made ; he is yet 
to draw a distinction between the accidental and non- 
accidental conditions. If we fail to distinguish between 
accidental and non-accidental general propositions and if an 
accidental general proposition is included in P, though they 
may follow the previous restrictions and may not smuggle 
in the paradoxes cf triviality, they may derive very question- 
able and uncertain corisequences on the basis of unques-= 
tionably true presuppositions. But once again, the problem 
of differentiating between accidental and non-accidental 
generalizations presuppose a solution to the problem of law 
statements which lies outside the scope of the present paper. 


Now, it is apparent to everybody that the long and short 
of the whole story is that the key to the solution of the 
problem of counterfactuals cannot be provided by pinpointing 
the characteristics of relevant conditions but ıt lies some- 
where else. Probably the solution can be reached if we can 
throw some light on the problem of law statements which, in 
turn, has every promise of undoing the knots of induction 
and confirmation. l : 
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PERSON, NATURE AND HISTORY 
CH. WINCKELMANS 


Recently the problem of man’s nature and of its ‘laws’ 
has been raised again in a particularly acute manner. What 
is that nature the demands of which should be respected 
by. man? To a ‘static’ conception according to which the 
essence of man is a transcendent principle which determines 
in an immutable way his being and his activity, is opposed to 
a ‘dynamic’ conception according to which man is essentially 
a being who in a progressive and historical way builds him- 
self by building his world. This dynamic conception is the 
one which more and more wins the adhesion of the psycho- 
logists, philosophers and even theologians of our time. All 
those who take seriously the discoveries of contemporary 
anthropology cannot ‘be content with ‘the notion that the 
essence of man is from the beginning entirely determined. 
However, in the dynamic perspective, many questions arise 
to which different answers are given. What is exactly the 
relationship between man and the world, between man and 
history ? What about the moral law in a dynamic concep- 


tion of nature? Ultimately, has the notion of nature still 
‘any Meaning ? 


In this essay, I shall indicate what is in my mind the basic 
perspective which an integral reflection enables us to bring 
out and what are, in that perspective, the fundamental 
demands which human activity must obey. 


A. PERSON AND WORLD 


My World 


There is a world, there is me. The few introductory 
lines which Ihave just written imply these two facts in 
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an indubitable manner. Are they two radically distinct 
facts ? 


It is evident that the world which I perceive, which J 
know, which I study, which I experience, which has for me 
such and such a meaning (determined by my temperament, 

.my affective dispositions, my past, my culture, my desires, 
my- preoccupations, my projects, my will), the world in 
which I live is a world which does not exist without me, a 
world which exists essentially by me, in me and for me, 
a world ‘which fundamentally is me. My fundamental 
experience is this: I am given to myself as world, the world 
is given to itself in me, as me. 


Can we specify the being of this world which gives 
itself to itself in me ? 


According to the intellectualistic tradition, the world 
which I perceive is essentially ʻa world which offers itself 
to me as an object of knowledge. In itself this world is a 
‘thing’, and ‘objective reality’, a ‘material’ universe radically 
distinct from me. It is only in the act by which I know it 
(that is, in the act by which I grasp it as it is in itself, in its 
objective being) that this world unites itselftome. This 
position is fundamentally erroneous because it ignores what 
the world is for me in its original, ‘antepredicative’, being, 
because it introduces an irreducible opposition between the 
world and me (and, hence, makes us radically unable to 
understand what is the world, what is the ‘ego’, what is my 
knowledge of the world). 


Before being the world-which-I-know, the world which 
surrounds me is purely and simply the world in which I live, 
the world-which-L-live, it is a lived end living world—-a lived 
and living world which is me. The world of my knowledge 
is always, fundamentally, the world of my life; the world 
knows itself in me according to the way in which it shapes 
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itself, ‘lives’ itself, in me, according to the way in which, as 
me, it tends towards the fulness of its personal being. 


I call the world-in-me, the world which is me, my world. 


1 
L 


Jiva-body and Jiva-world 


The totality formed by my world is not a uniform or 
undifferentiated whole- Its first characteristic is that it is 
a centred totality ; [am not present everywhere in the same 
way, I am-present in a fontal, concentrated manner in this 
portion of my world which I name my body. - Let us study 
the relationship between this portion of my ego and the 
whole of it. 


I have just pointed out that my world appears to me as 
being in its very substance a lived and living world. I express 
this fact by saying that it is constituted by a life-act—a jiva. 
In its principle, this jiva (which is jiva-world) is jiva-body. 
My jiva-body is the beginning of the operation by which my 
jiva {that is, the jiva-which:I-am) constitutes my world, it is 
the unfolding of my jiva at its origin (in this sense, my body 
is the embryo of my world). It is also the original way in 
which my jiva is conditioned, determined by my world 
already constituted, that is by the totality of itself already 
unfolded (in this sense, my body is the recapitulation of my 
world). Summing up all this in one sentence, I shall say 
that I am a jiva which, from a centre (my body), expresses 
itself in the form of a world (aspect a—prayrtti) and, in 
doing so, is from the start determined, subtended, by the 
totality of its own movement, that is by the whole of my 
world (aspect b—nivrttu). 

Under the aspect a, the relation between my field of 
existence and my body can be described in the following 
manner. Every peculiarity of my world, that is every 
manner in which my jiva makes itself present in the milieu 
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which it constitutes as its expressive field, every meaningful 
setup, is what it is in relation to the original manner in which 
my act tells itself to itself—this original manner is my body. 
Thus my world exists as the actualization of my central 
potentialities. My jiva expresses itself in my surroundings 
in a way essentially relative to the way in which it expresses 
itself in my body—in other words, what it is as jiva-world 
depends radically on what it is as jiva-body. 


Under the aspect b, things present themselves in this 
way. Every manner in which my jiva expresses itself 
actually in my body is conditioned by the manner in which 
itis already constituted as jiva-world, it reflects in its own 
way the whole of my world. Therefore it is always on the 
basis of what it is as an already constituted world that my 
jiva continues to posit itself as jiva-world. 


Existence and Essence 


- The aspect a is the constitutive aspect of my personal 
structure. As a jiva-world, I am a jiva unfolding itself, 
expressing itself, from a centre. This movement is myself 
as existence (ek-stdsis). Therefore my existence is that 
which in me is primary, fundamental. 


` In the very operation by which it posits itself as jiva- 
world, my jiva is continually determined by the structures 
which it constitutes as the expression of itself, that is by the 
world already constituted: by my past, by the whole of 
history. My jiva-already-expressed determining my jiva- 
expressing-itself is my essence, what I'am, the way in which 
I exist. Iam a jiva which, in the operation by which it 
unfolds itself—that is, in its existence—, is continually 
specified by the totality of its self-unfolding, by all the 
structures of its expressive field. While being at every 
‘moment, in each of its actuations, determined by the 
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modalities of its self-expressing movement, by the totality of 
this movement, my jiva continually transcends itself: ‘it 
transcends the structures in which it incarnates itself, it pro- 
jects itself beyond the present—beyond its own realization, 
beyond itself-already-realized. In doing so, it incarnates itself 
again, it re-creates its expressive field, it lets itself be 
determined by the modalities of this re-created world. The 
end of this movement in the integral actuation of my jiva- 
world, my supreme fulfilment. This perspective shows that, 
asa man, I am a world which builds itself. My concrete 
essence is not a principle which determines in an immutable 
way what I have always been and what I shall always be ; it 
is in me a call or a demand ; it is a history which must go 
on, tend towards its completion while remaining faithful to 
itself. My essence of yesterday is what I was yesterday ; 
my essence of today is what I am today (an actuation of my 
essence of yesterday), my integral essence is the Perfect Man 
whom I am called to become (Cf. Eph. 4.13). 


In the movement by which it tends towards its supreme 
fulfilment, my jiva-world realizes itself reflectively and self- 
determinedly—that is as ‘I’. At that higher level, the self- 
unfolding of my jiva is really a personal operation, the process 
in which my jiva as expressed conditions my jiva expressing 
itself is really the self-determination of my jiva. At that 
higher level, my ego, my world, exists as freedom. 


Essence and Nature 


Though in its most integrated from of existence my jiva 
is really freedom, it remains given to itself: it is only by 
accepting its ‘thereness’, by personalizing the structures of 
its phenomenal exitence that it realizes itself as jivatman. 


Although I am a jiva-world, although everything exists 
in me as me, there is everywhere, in everything, a wealth of 
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being Which does not belong to my jiva ; in other words, the 
world does not exist only as immanent in my jiva, it exists 
also as transcendent to me. 


There is between my jiva-world and the world which 
transcends me a vital ontological link: in my individual 
being, in my activity, I receive myself from the latter, I exist 
in my relation to it as a jiva-world phenomenally given to 
itself. Therefore my self-givenness, my phenomenality are 
are identical with the dependence of my jiva-world on the 
transcendent world: every structure of my incarnate 
existence is a manner in which I receive myself from this 
world which precedes me, surrounds me, enters me. However, 
it is not’ ‘from outside’ that this world conditions me. 
To the extent that it determines me—to the extent that it is 
my nature—it identifies itself in me with the operation by 
which my jiva as expressed conditions my jiva expressing 
itself, that is with my essence. Now my jiva-expressing-itself 
is the constitutive principle of my personal structure. 
Therefore it is my jiva as source which, in positing itself, 
fixes a priori the manner in which it must be generated by the 
the transcendent world to which it relates itself. At the 
highest level, my relation to this world, my dependence on it 
—my nature—exist as freedom. 


The transcendent world is not a world of objects, a 


‘material universe’. It is constituted first of all by human 
jiva-worlds distinct from me. In my being as a man, in my 
individual existence, in my activity, I am in rélation to and 
participation in this human world; my nature is my ego 
as feceiving itself from other subjectivities, from all the other 
subjectivities which constitute the human world. 

But the world of human persoris, the human world, is 
not the whole universe. Our experience reveals the exis- 
tence of a ‘natural world’, of a world older than man. This 
pre-human or transhuman world does not exist as a thing-in- 
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itself; it refets to subjectivities other than human 
subjectivities, it is constituted by jiva-worlds older than 
the human jiva-worlds, by jivas unfolding themselves from 
cosmic centres distinct from our human earthly centres. 
Our rélation to those transhuman ‘Saktis’, our dependence 
on them, are a fundamental aspect of our concrete human 
nature, of our self-givenness. 


Self-givenness and Createdness 


We are, it seems, in presence of two contradictory 
facts; On the.one hand my jiva-world builds itself out of 
a personal world which is transcendent to if; it recéives 
itself from this world, it is generated by it, on the other hand 
my jiva positing itself as jiva-world from a centre determines 
a priori the manner in which it must be conditioned by 
whatever is ‘exterior’ to it—with regard to the transcendent 
world, it exists therefore as a constitutive principle. In 
other words, on the one hand my jiva is given to itself in 
relation to and participation in other jiva-worlds, on the 
other hand it posits itself as. an independent reality to which 
the whole person world relates itself and from which it 
receives itself. A deeper reflective effort will show us how 
these two apparently ‘contradictory aspects are in fact 
reconciled. 

In its most autheritic being, my jiva is reflection, voli- 
tion, freedom : jivdtmian. It is only by accepting its there- 
hess, its deperiderice on other jiva-worlds, that it can 
dctuate itself in a truly human way; however, it cannot, 
without alienating or destroying itself, reduce itself to this 
relation. My jiva must transcend the influences which act 
upon it, integrate them into its personal project. While 
submitting itsélf, my jiva must remain master of itself, 
actuate itself in a truly self-determined manner. 
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‘But this mastery can never become pure independence. 
My jivatman never experiences itself as the very source of 
what it is. While it posits itself as transcendent with 
regard to the world on which it depends, while ıt constitutes 
this world, it experiences itself as mcde to exist, as constituted. 
In its personal, transcendental being, my jiva-world 
experiences itself in relation to and participaticn in a Creative 
Act which is absolutely transcendent to all the other 
jiva-worlds. It is only in accepting and actuating its 
createdness that it can realize itself as freedom. 

This fact shows how the aspect of contingence and the 
aspect of self-determination must be reconciled. I am 
created as personal jiva-world vittally or ontologically related 
to other personal jiva-worlds. The Act which creates 
me is therefore identical with the Act which creates the 
whole personal world. The other persons are created as. 
jiva-worlds vitally or ontologically related to me. The Act 
‘which creates them is identical with the Act which creates 
me. Therefore our self-givenness—what each one of us is 
by virtue of his relation to the other created persons—is 
fundamentally an aspect of our createdness. We never 
reduce ourselves to our self-givenness, to our relation to 
others (we are never mere products cf the community), 
however our dependence on each other is an essential aspect 
of our personal being, that is of what we are by virtue of 
our relation to God. It is only by accepting our self-given- 
ness, our relation to others in the perspective of our created- 
ness, of the end towards which our existence is ordered, that we 
can realize ourselves authentically. There is therefore a 
manner of submitting ourselves to others which strengthens 
our self-determination, that is our radical autonomy, which 
personalizes us, which enables us to play a determining role 
in the community of persons. 

On the other hand, to submit ourselves to others in an 
unconditional manner is to forget that the link which unites 
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us to God is the constitutive element of our’ personal being : 
it is to alienate our freedom, to destroy ourselves ; on the 
other hand, to refuse to depend on others is to forget that 
we are created by God as persons vitally related to one 
another : it is to cut ourselves from God, to dry ourselves 
up, to sterilize ourselves. 


As pointed out above, the fundamental movement of my 
jiva is essentially centrifugal. This movement takes me 
towards the others, it orientates me towards my supreme 
fulfilment, towards the realization of an eschatological 
community. In its self-unfolding my jiva is from the first 
conditioned by the totality cf itself already unfolded ; it is 
only by accepting itself such as it is, by consenting to itself- 
that is, by accepting and assuming its thereness,, by opening 
itself to the others that it can actuate itself authentically. 


If my jivatman actuates itselfin an authoritarian and 
unrespectful manner, if, in its self-unfolding, it tends to crush 
the others, to reduce them purely and simply to modalities 
of its existential project, it forgets that the others are created 
by God as personal beings transcendent to it, that its own 
integrity is essentially linked to the others’ integrity. In 
doing so, it hardens and dehumanizes itself, it alienates its 
authentic freedom. To fulfil itself in an authentic manner, 
my jivatman must, open ‘itself to the others and promote 
them in their otherness, it must will their good, their 
authentic perfection, it must endeavour to bring these about. 
Trying to enrich the others (by losing itself in them), my 
jivatman finds itself and enriches itself through their mediation. 
The desire of the others’ growth, love which unites me with 
them by uniting them with God, charity which builds them 
in view of the Kingdom, furm the very essence of my personal 
dynamism to the degree to which this dynamisni exercises 
itself in an authentic manner.’ Through charity, I build the 
eschatological community while liberating and building myself. 
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B. PERSON AND HISTORY 


Nature and History Í 


My nature in the manner in which my jivatman is given 
to itself in its relation to others ; as such, it is the actualization 
of a whole past. Let us analyze succinctly the ‘content’ of 
this history. l l r 


(1) X millenaries ago man appeared on earth. From 
the first moment, he was jiva expressing itself in the form of 
a world from a centre. The way in which this jiva constituted 
its‘ world was essentially relative to the manner in which it 
originally existed as jiva-body ; conversely, its way of positing 
itself as jiva-body was from the first determined by the 
manner in which it already existed as jiva-world—the human 
body is both the embryo and the recapitulation of a world. 


la its original state, man’s “nature was not strictly 
speaking the actualization of a whole human history (even 
though it was already the actualization of a whole past, even 
though, as taken up by the human jiva, that past became 
really a human past and a human experience). 


From the point of view of science, we describe the 
pre-human past as a becoming ofa physical or biolcgical 
order. But this is not an explanation of what that becoming 
was in itself, as something independent of us, independent of 
any human subjectivity. As such, that becoming was the 
self-unfolding and self-realizing of.cosmic jivas distinct from 
the human jiva-worlds. In its original manner of being given 
to itself, the human jiva-world was in relation to and 
participation in those pre-human or transhuman śaktis ; each 
particular structure of the human jiva-body or jiva-world 
was a particular manner in which the whole history of the 
personal transhuman universe realized itself in man. 

(2) Starting from the situation in which he originally 
found himself man began to build the human world: the 
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world of family and social relationships, the world of 
language, the world of customs and laws, the world of 
religion, the world of science and technology, the world of 
poetry, music and art, the world of philosophy, the political 
world, the world of leisures...The bulding of each of these 
particular structures (each of them implying all the others in 
a more or less explicit manner) was a manner for the human 
jiva-world in tension towards its end of illuminating, accept- 
ing, seeking and realizaing itself. In each case, the human 
act feeling itself conditioned or affected in this or that way, 
experiencing this conditioning in the form of this or that 
particular need, desire or potentiality, gave to his situation 
and manner of being this or that particular value or direction. 
This operation was no sooner performed than the jiva found 
itself conditioned by its own creations. Each new creation 
was a reworking of the given in the perspective of a certain 
project, of anend to be pursued, of a mode of existence 
to be realized. The continual taking up of the past (accep- 
tance of the present as an actualization of the whole 
history, respect of the given, consent to oneself and the 
others—these expressions are synonymous) and directedness 
towards the future (self-opening to the world, ek-stasis) 
formed the very essence of this movement as a creative 
movement. 

The ascent of man did not take place in a uniform 
manner. Particular groups came into existence. In spite of 
the links which united them, they formed distinct and self- 
centred communities. Each community became a distinctive 
history. Thus the human history was individuated in a 
plurality of particular histories. These histories developed 
inter-dependently (some of them fused together and, thereby, 
enriched one another, -some of them absorbed other histories 
and, at thesame time, let themselves be transformed by them, 
some of them mixed without really fusing...), a great number 
of them kept a certain autonomy throughout their unfolding. 
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Therefore human nature was never an undifferentiated 
essence. Each individual possessed it as the presence in him 
of the whole human reality through the modalities of a parti- 
cular environment, of a particular history. Even today, in spite 
of the development of the means of communication, of the 
universalization of culture, the human family still presents 
itself as a totality diversified in a plurality of communities, 
of cultural entities, each of which is the actualization of a 
particular history. The humanity of the Nambikwara Indian 
about whom Lévi-Strauss writes is not that of Mahmout 
Makal’s Anatolian, or of Margaret Mead’s Oceanian...: each 
one participates in the whole human reality by being part of 
a particular history, he receives himself from all by belonging 
to a particular group, by being conditioned by a particular 
ambience, 


(3) In the manner in which it expresses itself as jiva- 
body, as jiva-world, in the manner in which, while determin- 
ing itself, it receives itself from the other jiva-worlds, my 
jivatman actualizes the whole history of the personal 
universe. Therefore, in a certain perspective, my concrete 
nature may be defined as the product of a constituting 
activity which is 


(a) in general: the centrifugal operation by which 
from the origin all the cosmic śaktis and all the 
human jivatmans have built their worlds ; 


(b) more particularly: the centrifugal operation by- 
which the human ‘jivas which have formed and. 
form the particular history to which I am, 
attached have built themselves in the past, and 
build themselves in the present ; 


(c) in an immediately: determining manner: the 
operation by which my jivatman has realized 
itself in the past and continues to realize itself. 


cash 
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At first sight, the following picture can be drawn. 
Because they are ‘natural’ the intentionalities which 
constitute my body reveal what in my there-ness is most 
primitive: they reveal the manner in which I receive myself 
originally from the transhuman Saktis, in which I receive 
myself from the human persons prior to all cultural 
elaboration ; they reveal in what consists my human nature 
in the proper sense of the term. On the other hand, the 
structures or meanings which form that aspect of my world 
which I call ‘the ‘cultural world’, because they are ‘super- 
added’ to the natural. world, reveal what in my nature is 
secondary: they revéal the manner in which my jiva-world 
receives itself from the other human jivatmans in so far as 
these jivatmans are creators of culture ; they reveal in what 
consists my ‘human culture’. 


There is no need of much thinking to realize the artificial 
character of this distinction. To the extent that they are 
really aspects of my world, the structures or meanings which 
form the cultural world are manners in which my jivatman 
expresses itself in its field of exteriority. As such, they are 
manifestations of my central potentialities ; they are 
peculiarities of my jiva-world which have their source in the 
manner in which my jiva fashions itself in its expressive 
centre ; therefore they exist first in the form of intentionali- 
ties immanent in my jiva-body. 

There is’ another aspect. The intentionalities which 
constitute my body are not only modalities of the centrifugal 
operation of my jiva, they are also manners in which my 


` _ jivatman is from the beginning of its self-realizing drive, 


conditioned by the whole of its expressive field (that is, by 
the whole of itself-already-realized, by all the structures of its 
world). Therefore my body is no more the privileged place 
of the primary structures (of the ‘natural’ structures) than the 
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external world is that of the secondary structures (of the 
‘cultural’ structures). There is as much ‘secondariness’ in 
my body as in my environment. Conversely, there is as 
much ‘primariness’ in my environment as in my body. 


Let us make this second point clear. If in the 
intefitionalities which constitute my body there is indeed a 
‘layer’ which reveals its primary being (that is, what my body 
is as the actualization of a pre-human history), this very layer 
exists, can exist, only as the embryo and the recapitulation of 
a world. Every manner in which my jivatman expresses itself 
in its centre is a manner in which it begins to constitute 
itself as jiva-world, every manner in which my jiva is given to 
itself in its centre is a manner in which it is determined by 
the whole of its expressive field. The existence of my body 
as a cluster of primary intentionalities is correlative to that 
of my world as a ‘natural world’. (Conversely, the existence 
of my world as a cultural world is rooted and summed up in 
that of my body as a cluster of secondary intentionalities.) 

In fact, in the unity of my jiva-body, of my jiva-world, 
there are no layers of being which are distinct from one 
another. Each intentionality immanent in my jiva-body, 
each meaning which is being formed in my expressive milieu 
is the actualization of the whole of history (as well of the 
human history as of the pre-human history), a manner in 
which my jivatman receives itself from the totality of the 
transcendent personal universe (as well as from the human jiva- 
worlds as from the transhuman jiva-worlds). 


‘ In this respect, let us note that my relation to the 
transbuman Saktis is a constant relation, an actual relation—a 
relation which is as constant, as actual, as the link I have 
with the other human persons. Theretore we should not say 
that only the existential layer which is present in me as the 
actualization of a pre-human past manifests wbat I am / 
actually in relation to and participation in the transhuman 
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jiva-worlds. We should not say either that the existential 
layer which is present in me as the actualization of the 
human history manifests what I am in exclusive relation to 
the human persons. Through each peculiarity of my nature, 
Tam trelated in an actual way to all the jiva-worlds distinct 
from me. ‘The cultural world is as full of ‘trans-humanity’ 
as the natural world; conversely, the latter is as full of 
‘humanity’ as the first. Concretely, within the unity of my 
pérsonal structure, culture and nature åre identical, they are 
inidistinguishable ; they form the substance of what I call my 
concrete nature, my self givenness. 


This does not prevent that at the heart of the inten- 
tionalities which constitute my human being there should be 
impulsions, desires which really manifest what in those 
intentionalities is most primitive. Toa certain extent, it is 
possible for me to make’ out such primary intentionalities. 
However, I must acknowledge that as concrete modalities 
of the movement of my jiva, these aspirations do not actually 
exist in their primary state. They have their meaning or 
their value in the context formed by my situation in the 
world of' today, by what I am, what I desire as an actualiza- 
tion of the whole of history, as a concretion of the precise 
moment of the historical becoming which the present day is. 


Nature and Person, 


(1) My jivatman is the constitutive principle of my 
personal structure. Nothing can really belong to me without 
fundamentally existing as my jiva determining itself, as my 
jiva being determined by itself, that is as ‘I’ as freedom. In 
the operation by which at this moment it posits itself as 
jiva-world, my jivatman creates in itself all the structures of 
the ‘natural’ world, of the cultural world, it creates and 
actualizes in itself the whole of history, it constitutes all that 
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as itself expressing itself, as itself tending towards its supreme 
fulfilment. 


(2) In this operation (which is its very existence), my 
jivatman does not act as an absolute prirciple: while 
positing itself, it receives itself. My jiva-world experiences 
itself as an already structured universe, as a world which 
must go on building itself according to the requirements of its 
intimate constitution. This is a constant experience: in any 
domain, I can create something only by respecting the given ; 
in other words, my jiva-world can actuate itself in an authentic 
manner only by accepting and assuming itself as it is (as it is 
given to itself). For this reason, reflection, study, attention 
to’ what is, are for me the very conditions for any really 
creative activity. 


The given which I must take into account is not only 
the ‘initial given’ (as we have just pointed out, there is 
nothing in me which exists in a primary state), it is the 
totality of the present, itis the situation in which I find 
myself at this moment of history, of the human becoming. 
Throughout my life, my jivatman expresses itself in continually 
new ways, it experiences its self-givenness as a totality which 
never stops restructuring itself. On the one hand, the 
creation of new structures out of old structures is an essential 
aspect of my personal activity ; on the other hand, respect of 
the created structures is for my activity a condition of 
authenticity, of true creativity. i 


(3) Respect of the given can never be for my jivatman 
mere subjection of itself to imperatives inherent in its 
condition as an incarnate being, it can never be mere 
submission to ‘laws’ immanent in the structures of its 
phenomenal existence. My nature is what I am in relation 
to the other created persons, what I am by virtue of this 
relation. But I can never reduce myself to this relation. 
J am never a mere product of the other persons’ activity, a 
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mere reflection of their manner of being. In my personal 
being, Iam transcendent to the others, to history, to the 
structures of my phenomenal existence. I cannot entirely 
surrender myself to these structures (subject myself to ‘laws’ 
which rule them) without alienating my transcendental 
being, what in me is most intimate, most authentic. Mere - 
conformism, legalism, narrow traditionalism, any form of 
surrender will never be personalizing attitudes. 


(4) The problem which must be solved is this : on the 
one hand, my jivatman cannot actuate itself authentically 
without accepting and assuming itself as given to itself (without 
respecting the demands of its nature) ; on the other hand, it 
cannot surrender itself to the structures of its phenomenal 
existence, subject itself to history, to the others, without 
alienating or depersonalizing itself—what will be then the 
attitude of truth ? 


We know the answer. Iam created by God as jiva- 
world vitally or ontologically related to other jiva-worlds, 
existing in this relation as a phenomenally self-given being. 
To refuse what I am in my self-givenness is to alienate or 
depersonalize myself: it is to forget that my relation to 
others is part and parcel of my personal structure, that my 
phenomenality is an essential aspect of my transcendental 
being (of my createdness, of my human freedom) ; to reduce 
myself to the structures of my phenomenal existence is also 
to alienate or depersonalize myself: it is to forget that what 
constitutes me in my relation to others, in my self-givenness, 
is fundamentally my relation to God, my freedom. Therefore 
I must assume and actuate my self-givenness, my relation to others, 
in the perspective of my createdness, of my ontological dependence. 
Let us try to understand what is implied in this. 


Here is the basic perspective. 


(a) Iam created as a personal jiva-world in tension 
towards a fulfilment. In my transcendental 
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individuality, I am constituted by a unique 
intention. I must realize this intenticn in a 
personal reflective manner. 


< ` (b) It is not as an isolated or independent being that 
Iam what I am. I am created as a personal 
jiva-world related to other personal jiva-worlds: 
The intention which constitutes me in my 
individual, transcendental being is essentially 
relative to that which constitutes John is his 
own being, to that which constitutes James, to 
that which constitutes Peter...... This relative- 
ness is rooted in the absolute unity of the Act 
which creates us. 


(c) Toactuate myself authentically means to build 
myself by building John, James, Peter...... „it 
means to seek my own fulfilment through the 
fulfilment of others, it means to discover and 
realize myself through the others’ mediation, 
In one word, authentic love is the act by which I 
realize in an absolute way the intention which 
constitutes me in my personal being, in my 
deeper nature—in my createdness. 


In this perspective, my acceptance of the given will be a 
personalizing attitude: it will be a consent to that which in 
me and in the others is most authentic, an actuation of the 
link which unites us to Ged, which constitutes us in our 
individuality, in our freedom. Such an acceptance will be 
‘intelligent’, dynamic, creative. 


Of course it is not possible. to affirm that all the | 
modalities of our phenomenal existence, all the orientations 
which manifest themselves in the structures of our nature, 
reflect in the same way the creative will, express in an 
identical manner the finality of our created being. In fact, 
no particular imperative manifests in an absolute way the 
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the divine will. Indeed, each particular law is an expression 
in terms of our human existence and experience of an Intention 
which exists in itself not as the willing of this or that parti- 
cular end but as Pure Act. To say that this or that particular 
demand of our concrete human nature expresses in an 
absolute manner the creative will is to make of the Pure Act 
a finite act, a jiva-world. Only the law of love—the great 
commandment—because it is absolutely universal, reflect in 
an adequate manner the diviñe will. It is only to the extent 
that they incarnate the law of love that particular laws exist 
as real requirements of created being; any particular law 
which would enter into conflict with the great command- 
ment would cease to be a manifestation of the divine will, 
that is an authentic expression of the finality of created 
being. 


It is first of all through perceiving the end towards 
which our personal and communal existence is directed, 
through being conscious of the call which constitutes us 
in our most intimate being, that we can discover what love 
demands from us in the situation in which we find ourselves. 
To be truly. personalizing, the acceptance of the given, of the 
structures of our phenomenal existence, can take place only 
within a creative movement which carries us beyond the 
limits of the present towards the fulness of ourselves. This 
demand for self-transcending implies a continual questioning 
of ourselves, of what we are in our mutual relations (in our 
self-givenness, as actualizations of the past, as already consti- 
tuted worlds). However, this questioning should never- 
become anarchy: we are created as jiva-worlds ontologi- 
cally related to one another, actualizing the past in their 
mutual relationship; any questioning which refuses the 
given, which rejects the past, which destroys the comimunity, 
will never be a true actuation of our freedom, it will never be 
a truely personalizing attitude, it will never be love. 
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To be true, the necessary surpassing of the ‘already- 
there’ must take place in conformity with the deeper 
dynamism of history, that is in the respect of whatever 
in the existing structures is authentic, in the fidelity to all 
the truth of the past. While being an act of self-transcending, 
the love which builds is acceptance of all the experience of 
men, of their realizations and their history ; it is opening 
to others, respect of the given, acceptance of the present in 
submission to God, that is in a personal directing of our 
whole being (of the whole human world) towards the 
establishing of the eschatological community. 


In this dynamic perspective, there cannot be any priority 
of abstract laws over concrete situations. The given which 
I must take into account is first of all the situation in which 
I find myself. In this situation, there is for me only one 
imperative: I must make of the present a prefigurement 
as perfect as possible of the eschatological agape. ‘Laws’ 
express truely the concrete demands of my situation to 
the degree to which they incarnate and, so to, speak, retail 
out this fundamental requirement. To the extent that 
they do not agree with the demands of love, they do not 
express the concrete finality of my situation, they do not 
indicate the manner in which I must behave at this particular 
moment. Therefore I cannot understand how I should act 
in any given situation simply by referring myself to abstract 
prescriptions, I must rather judge the manner in which such 
prescriptions concern me by confronting them with my 
situation, that is by giving them as judge the law of love 
which alone expresses the concrete finality of my ‘situated 
being’. In this integral perspective I must affirm the priority 
of personal conscience with regard to abstract regulations. 
My freedom is really the law of my actions: in me, in my 
concrete situation, in my personal behaviour, the whole of 
nature, the whole human reality, the whole of history, the 
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whole created universe must realise themselves as ‘I,’ that 
is as jivatman. f 


All this being said, I must acknowledge that very often 
the rules ofaction which men have laid and codified with 
wisdom show us what the law of love demands from me in 
the situation in which | find myself. To reject all laws and 
all structures is to reject love: The situation in which I find 
myself does not exist as a temporal atom ; in its particularity, 
it is an actualization of the whole past, an anticipation of 
the future, a presence of the whole of history ; this situation 
is myself such as I am created, at this moment of history, in 
relation to all the other jiva-worlds. No doubt, I must live 
it ina personal manner (following my conscience), I must 
make of it a moment of the authentic becoming of my jiva, 
a determination of my freedom ;.but what is my freedom ? 
Not an absolute principle but a finite reality: a freedom 
which exists in relation to other freedoms, which exists in 
this relationship as a conditioned, situated, self-given free- 
dom, a freedom which can actuate itself authentically only 
by accepting its dependence. While being an act anda 
world in potency, this freedom experiences itself always as a 
world already constituted, already structured, as a nature or 
essence already formed. It must actuate itself according to 
the requirements of its inner constitution, not by subjecting 
itself in an unitelligent manner to a system of laws but by 
conforming itself in a reflective, enlightened manner to the 
dynamism which constitutes it in its inner being and in its 
relation to others, the dynamism which forms the very 
essence of all laws (which expresses itself integrally in the 
law of love). 


In this perspective, finding myself in circumstances where 
love itself tells me to behave in a way different from that 
prescribed by ‘the law’ (a law which I deem valid). I shall 
never say that, given my- situation, this law has for me no 
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value at all; I shall acknowledge that it keeps for me a 
real meaning. What meaning? Let us try to answer this 
question. 


To the extent that it is truly love, the behaviour which I 
adopt in the situation in which I find myself is not merely a 
‘lesser evil,’ it is something good and sanctifying. As love, my 
behaviour fulfils the very essence of the law, that is its ‘spirit,’ 
its deeper meaning (indeed, a law is valid to the degree to which 
it is an expression of charity). The fact that, in the situation 
in which I find myself, in order to conform to the spirit of 
the law, I should to a certain extent discard its letter shows 
that, as a particular prescription, the law cannot without 
destroying itself posit itself as an absolute principle, it show 
that the very essence of the law requires that in some 
circumstances the law should admit-the-necessity of its own 
effacement. 


However, it is this particular law which, in the situation 
in which I find myself, I continue to declare valid. Thus I 
acknowledge that, if love forces me to derogate from the law, 
this is due to the fact that the circumstances in which I find 
myself include elements which are not ‘valid’, in other words 
this is due to the presence of sin at the very heart of my 
situation. This sin is not necessarily or exclusively my per~ 
sonal sin, it is the sin of the world, asin which enters and 
conditions me by the fact that, in my own being, I am in rela- 
tion to and participation in the whole sinful community. In 
this rəsə2c:7, let us note that, even in the life of Christ as told 
by the apostles, many actions appear to us marked by the 
sins of men, the sins of the world. Jesus directs his invectives 
agiinst th: piarisees, whips vendors away from the Temple, 
allows a whole flock of pigs posseseed by the devil to hurl 
the nselves iato the sea... Tnese actions of Jesus are ‘Saktis’: 
manifestations of the eternal Fiat of the Son, works of holi- 
ness and redemp.ion; bowever, they are loaded with the 
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sins of men, the sins of the world. St. Paul will say; “Christ 
was without sin, but God made him share our sin in order 
that we, in union with him, might share the righteousness 


of God.” (2 Cor. 5,21). 


These considerations show us that the fact that, in the 
situation in which I find myself, my behaviour is not in accor- 
dance with the letter of the law does not imply that this 
behaviour, as expression of my jivatman, should not be 
fundamentally good. 


However, the fact that this behaviour, while it is good 
and sanctifying, derogates from a particular law which I deem 
valid shows that I should not settle in this behaviour as 
though it were in itself something really satisfactory and 
definitive, as though it were a ‘perfection-in-itself.’ To the 
extent that is valid, the law does not merely sum up the past 
experience of men, it expresses an actual demand of my 
incarnate being, a deep orientation of my personal existence ; 
it shows the manner in which I should actuate myself in 
my relation to the other persons, in my relation to God, it 
indicates what I should become in order to be authentically 
myself, therefore it has a prophetic character. No doubt, in 
the circumstances in which I find myself, it is not possible for 
me to conform to the letter of the law without betraying its 
deeper intention ; however I cannot either remain satisfied 
with the behaviour I feel obliged to adopt. As we have seen, 
love requires a continual questioning of oneself and of the 
others, a continual self-transcending. To be love, to be fide- 
lity to the spirit of the law, my behaviour must be animated 
by a will which takes it beyond itself, it must in some way 
be refusal of itself. On the one hand, I must accept the 
present such as it is, accept my situation with all its imper- 
fections, because my createdness expresses itself in my self- 
givenness, in my ‘situatedness’ ; ‘on the other hand, I must 
refuse to settle in my behaviour because the present has its 
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meaning only in relation to something which is beyond it, in 
relation to an end which transcends its imperfection, its 
limitations. It is in the name of the truth of the law that, in 
my present situation, I must refuse its lesson ; it is in the name 
of this same truth that, while I behave as I do, I must in some 
way refuse myself. To the extent that, transcending the limits 
of the present, I tend towards my personal fulfilment as 
related to the fulfilment of the others, Iam really in the 
process of conforming myself to that which in the law is 
fundamentally valid. This is true even if, at this moment, 
I must, out of love, that is, out of fidelity to the spirit of the 
law, accept to be only at this particular stage of my spiritual 
progress, at this particular moment of the human keccming. 


‘NOTHING EXISTS’—AN EXAMINATION 


BHASWATI BHATTACHARYA (CHAKRABARTI 


The present paper is concerned with an elaboration and 
assessment of the Absolute Nihilistic position of Gorgias of 
Leontini (5th Century B.C,) expressed in the proposition 
‘Nothing exists’. As reported by Sextus Empiricus’ Gorgias 
gives in his book entitled ‘Concerning the Non-existent’ or 
‘Concerning Nature’ a number of separate and independent 
arguments in support of his Absolute Nihilism. All these 
arguments ultimately establish the thesis that the concept 
of ‘Existence’ cannot as a matter of fact be accepted And 
his major arguments denying the reality or existence of 
things are: [A] A thing cannot be described either as 
(i) eternal or as (ii) emergent ; [B] a thing cannot be des- 
cribed either as (i) one oras (ii) many. A thing cannot, 
therefore, be said to exist if its mature remains thus 
indescribable. 


[A] 
(i) Nothing can be regarded as eternal. 


Gorgias assumes that an eternal entity must be of an 
infinite magnitude, i.e, all-pervasive or unlimited? . To 
admit that a thing exists is to admit that it exists somewhere, 
or occupies a certain place. But canan infinite thing be 
regarded as occupying a particular place? The answer 
appears to be in the negative. For, according to Gorgias, 
a place occupied by something is surely larger than that 
by which it is occupied ; how otherwise would it be possible 
for the former to ‘encompass’ or contain the latter? But if 
an all-pervasive thing is assumed to exist ata place larger 
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than itself, then it cannot be regarded as all-pervasive. But 
if an all-pervasive thing is assumed to exist at a certain 
place which is larger than itself, then it cannot any longer 
be regarded as all-pervasive. The Gorgias argues that an 
entity having infinite magnitude cannot have any existence 
at all. And since, according to him, to be eternal is to be 
infinite, an eternal thing cannot be admitted to exist any- 
where. In other words, a thing ds eternal is not anything real. 


It might be suggested, however, that an infinite thing 
may exist as encompassed by itself’. That is to say, it 
might be the case that the place supposed to be occupied 
by the all-pervasive entity is identical with the entity itself. 
But it has been pointed out by the Absolute Nihilist that 
this type of suggestion cannot be accepted and the reason is 
obvious. For it implies the identification of a container 
and the contained. If the two were to become identical then 
it would be impossible to make a distinction between the 
cohtdiner and the contained. And it would also as a con- 
sequence be meaningless to admit the existence of a thing 
at a certain place. Thus Gorgias finds no good reason for 
believing in the existence of any eternal entity. 


(ii) Nothing can be regarded as emergent. 


As regards the existence of.emergent objects, the argu- 
ment offered by Gorgias is of a quite different type. A 
thing which is emergent must have some cause. And 
Gorgias emphasises that the reality or existence, of a thing 
as a cause cannot be explained and thus the emergence of an 
object from acause also remains unintelligible*. He argues 
in the following way : 

A thing is regarded as a cause only in relation to an 
effect. But is it possible to admit the reality of a thing as 
cause ? Can a thing be claimed to exist as a cause ? 
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Prima facie, this question appears to be almost nonsensical. 
It seems to be quite evident that a thing as a cause does 
exist. For ifa cause did not exist, the emergence of an 
effect could not be made intelligible. But the Nihilist urges : 
Can that be really the case ? He emphasises rather that 
if the reality or existence of a thing as a cause were to be 
taken for granted, then the emergence of an effect from it 
could not be explained. For if the cause ‘A’ is regarded 
as something already existent, then the effect ‘B’ should 
also be taken to be something already existent at that time, 
since a thing cannot exist as a cause in relation to an unreal 
effect. But if the effect ‘B’ is thus regarded as already 
existent then’ its emergence cannot, again, be explained. For 
by. ‘emergence of a thing’ is meant the ‘coming into being of 
a thing which was so long non-existent’. And if ‘B’ as an 
effect is found to be thus already existent along with ‘A’ 
then ‘A’ cannot be admitted to be its cause. ‘A’ to be the 
cause of ‘B’ will surely have to come into prior to ‘B’. ‘It is, 
therefore, not possible to admit the existence of a thing 
as a cause. 


But it is also equally impossible to sustain the opposite 
alternative that a thing as a cause is unreal or non-existent. 
For the existence of an effect surely presupposes the existence 
of its cause. An effect, in other words, cannot emerge-at all 
if there does not exist any cause prior to it.- It is, therefore, 
sheer nonsense to assume that a thing ‘B’ emerges out of an 
entity ‘A’ which is itself non-existent’. r 


. Now, to be real, a thing must be either eternal or non- 
eternal, and, according to Gorgias, it can be neither. He 
also points out that since the two concepts ‘eternal’ and 
‘emergent’ are mutually incompatible’, the simultaneous’ 
predication of them in relation to the same thing is:impossible. 
Thus the existence of a thing is logically impossible. 


Can we accept this view of Gorgias? We find that in 
P—7 
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his argument [A] (i) he seems to take it for granted that an 
eternal thing is infinite or all-pervesive. But is it, for him, 
nothing but a mere assumption or does he tentatively accept 
the thesis of a ‘dogmatist’ for its repudiation ? If it is only 
an assumption, then, it appears to be quite unwarranted. 
Since this assumption, is not anything self-evident some 
reasons surely are to be sought for holding a view like this. 
But as far as Gorgias’ statements are concerned we do not 
find any explicit argument in favour of this assumption. 
It seems that his thesis that all eternal things are all-pervasive 
is based on the fact that there are some eternal things which 
all-pervasive, e.g., space. It is a truism indeed that space, 
time etc. are admitted to be eternal and infinite. But 
would it not be wrong to generalise from this that all 
eternal objects without an exception are infinite ? For there 
are also some other things which are eternal yet finite in 
magnitude e.g., atoms (according to scme thinkers at least). 
A thing to be eternal need not, therefore, be all-pervasive. 


It might be urged on behalf of Gorgias that the reality 
of space or time has been admitted by him because its 
existence is almost universally accepted. But he is not 
inclined to admit the reality of an atom which is accepted 
only by a few thinkers like Democritus. It might be pointed 
out, however, in reply to this that it should not be possible 
for Gorgias to make any such discrimination since, according 
to his own Nihilism, nothing can be actually regarded as 
real or existent. If that were the case, why does an Absolute 
“Nihilist like him, even tentatively, accept only the reality of 
space and ignore the reality of an atom? There is no satis- 
factory account of this in Gorgias himself as reported by 
Sextus Empiricus. The necessary relation between eternity 
and infinity as postulated by Gorgias need not, therefcre, 
be admitted. His objection also seems to lose all its 
weight. 
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Further, that the existence of a thing does not always 
imply its existence at a certain place. There are many 
things which we all believe to be existent without occupying 
any place, e.g., time. Time is something admitted to be 
eternal, or, in other words, beginingless. And it is also 
all-pervasive. But nobody claims that time exists at a certain 
place. It is held to be or existent without existing at any 
place. Thus there is no good ground for holding the view 
that an infinite something does not exist because it does not 
occupy any place. 


One might assert on behalf of the skeptic that it appears 
from the argument of Gorgias that here his adversary is the 
Eleatic philosopher. According to the Eleatics, Reality is 
one, eternal and all-pervasive. The multiplicity which 
we perceive by the senses is illusory. And it might be 
urged that the Nihilist Gorgias repudiates the existence of 
the one Real by pointing out that an all-pervasive entity 
cannot occupy any place and without occupying some place 
a thing can never be claimed to be existing. It is to be 
emphasised here that to the Eleatic thinker space, time or 
motion are all equally unreal; and, therefore, it would 
not be possible here to refute Gorgias by pointing out that 
an all-pervasive thing like space or time exists without 
occupying any place. Hence it would be difficult to meet 
his objection in the above mentioned way if he tentatively 
takes for granted the Eleatic doctrine. 


A contention of this type, however, does not seem to be 
plausible. For this objection is based on the assumption 
that a place occupied by a thing must be larger than the 
thing by which it is occupied. It presupposes that the 
‘containér’ is always like a vessel having walls. If it were so, 
then the Nihilistic assumption might be conceded. But 
it might be urged that Gorgias ignores the fact that to 
‘contain’ anything does not necessarily mean to 'encem pess’ 
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that thing. Sometimes. we find that the occupier and the 
thing occupied can have equal magnitude. If a disk, for 
example, is placed upon another disk of equal size, the former 
may be said to occupy the latter. The magnitude of the 
disk below is here equal to that of the one which is on it. 
But do we on this account deny the existence or reality of 
the disk ? 


Again, it would also be wrong to assume that the 
‘container’ and the ‘contained’ would be identified because 
of their co-extensiveness. For if the duality of two things is 
accepted and established for once, their identification is 
never possible. Weare surely able to distinguish between 
the two disks of the example given above. That their 
duality is accepted by us is evident from the fact that to us 
one of them is the ‘container’ and the other is the ‘contained’. 
And if once such a distinction has been established, it is not 
possible, again to identify them. The discussion so far 
proves that Gorgias’ argument repudiating the existence of 
eternal entities is actually without any cogent ground even 
it is admitted for arguments sake that his adversary is the 
Eleatic after philosopher. For the Eleatic theory of Being 
cannot be refuted the manner of Gorgias. 


Now the argument (ii) viz., the objections regarding the 
non-existence of emergent things are to be considered. It 
his been objected there by Gorgias that the emergence of a 
thing from its cause is logically unintelligible. For the 
existence of a ‘cause’ implies the existence of an effect. 
Therefore to regard the existence of a ‘cause’ as a cause is 
to regard an ‘effect’ as something already existent. How 
then can it be said to emerge from a cause ? But one would 
point out that were two aspects of a thing, viz., its ‘existence’ 
and its ‘property of being a cause’ have been wrongly identi- 
fied by Gorgias. For.one might ask: Does the ‘reality’ or 
‘existence’ of a thing mean its casual ‘efficacy’ ? Surely the 
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answer would be in the negative. By the ‘existence’ of a 
thing, e.g., ‘fire’ is not meant its ‘property of being a cause’ 
of an effect like ‘burning’. It is evident from the fact that 
the statement ‘fire is’ cannot be paraphrased into the state- 
ment ‘fire burns’ or ‘fire causes heat.’ 


A second defect of the Nihilistic objection under refer- 
ence is that it also involves the assumption that an effect is 
something contemporaneous with its cause, which, however, 
cannot be conceded. Such an assumption is quite incompati- 
ble with the concept of ‘cause’ itself. Of two things one 
which determines the emergence of another is called the 
cause of the later. And regarding the temporal relation of 
a determinant and the detetmined three alternatives might be 
suggested :—(a) The determinant exists prior to the deter- 
mined ; (b) the determinant is posterior to the determined ; 
(c) the determinant exists along with the determined. Now 
the alternatives (b) and (c) are quite inadmissible. As 
regards (b), if the determinant were to be regarded as the 
consequent and the determined as the antecedent, then 
the cause would turn out to be the effect and the effect would 
become cause. This, however, is absurd. Regarding (c), 
if a cause and its effect were to be taken as contemporaneous, 
then evidently it would not be possible to decide which of 
them is the determinant’ and which the ‘determined’. We 
say that ‘heat causes the expansion of metal’. If the two 
were assumed to be contemporaneous, then ‘expansion of 
metal’ might quite as well be taken to be the cause of ‘heat’. 
But this also would be absurd. As two of the three possible 
alternatives suggested get ruled out, the remaining one has 
got to be accepted. That is to say, the determinant is to be 
taken as existing prior to the determined. 

The discussion so far shows that Gorgias’ objection 
[A] cannot be, maintained. The argument [B] offered by 
Gorgias is that a thing cannot be described either as one or 
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as many. In other words, neither the unity nor the multipli- 
city of what is regarded as real can be ascertained. This 
objection may now be taken up for consideration. 


LB] 
(i) The concept of ‘Unity’ cannot be established. 


What do we actually mean by ‘one’ when we say that 
‘a thing is one ? According to Gorgias, it means one or 
other of the following four things: (a) a discrete number, 
(b) a continuum, (c) a magnitude, (d) a corporeal entity’. 
In other words, the unitary character of thing can be des- 
cribed either by its numerical discreteness or by its 
continuity. Again, a thing may be called ‘one’ either in 
respect of its magnitude or in respect of its corporeal 
character. But the Nihilist emphasises that none of these 
alternatives can be sustained and the concept of ‘one’, 
therefore, turns out to be unintelligible. To take for example 
the alternative (a) i.e. by ‘one’ is meant a discrete number. 
Gorgias, however, points out that a number say, ‘one’ is 
divisible into two halves and each of these halves is, again, 
sub-divisible into two innumerable fractions. Thus a 
discrete number is not ultimately a single unit and, accordingly, 
if a thing that is real is taken to have the character of a 
discrete number then it is hardly possible to find out what 
constitutes its unitary nature. 


The alternative (b) i.e., by ‘one’ is meant an ultimate 
continuum is also equally untenable. For a continuum which 
appears to be ultimate to us is in fact divisible into a plurality 
of sections and this also shows that a continuum which is 
regarded as one is after all a collection of many parts. The 
se-called ‘one-ness’ then turns out to be a multiplicity. 

The view (c), again, cannot be admitted for the same 
reason. According to this alternative, the unitary character 
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of a thing is constituted by its magnitude. But a magnitude 
say, one foot is divisible into halves and soon, And thus 
the alleged unity ofa thing breaks up into a multiplicity if 
it is regarded as ‘one’ in respect of its magnitude. 


Similarly, the alternative (d) that a thing is called ‘one’ 
if it is found to be something corporeal cannot also be 
accepted. For Gorgias emphasises that having three dimen- 
sions, viz., length, breadth and thickness is the characteristic 
of a corporeal entity. That is to say, a corporeal thing is as 
a matter of fact a collection of three dimensions. But how 
can a collection of three dimensions be regarded as one ? 


From the above considerations it appears to Gorgias that 
the concept of ‘one-ness’ is entirely unintelligible. As a 
consequence, the so-called unitary character of an object can- 
not be established. 


(ii) The concept of ‘plurality’ cannot be established. 


The consider now the concept of ‘plurality’ or ‘multipli- 
city.’ Gorgias urges that it is not possible to assert that 
there are many real things and the reason is, according to 
him, quite obvious 8. The concept of ‘plurality’ presupposes 
that of ‘unity.’ ‘Many’ is surely a sum of ‘one’s. And if the 
concept of ‘one’ or ‘unity’ itself is proved to be unintelligble, 
‘many’ or ‘multiplicity’ a sum of unintelligibles also turns 
out to be equally unintelligible. In other words, if ‘one’ is a 
myth, so is also ‘many.’ The Nihilist, therefore, holds that 
reality cannot be described either as ‘one’ or as ‘many.’ 


We find from the reports of Sextus that the first pro- 
position of Gorgias that ‘nothing exists’ is based on two 
arguments. The argument [A] concerning the eternal and 
non-eternal character of things has been already examined 
and its basic assumptions have been found to be untenable. 
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But as long as the argument [B] concerning the ‘unity’ ard 
‘multiplicity’ of thing stands unrepudiated, the Nihilistic 
contention cannot be rejected outright. It is to be asked 
accordingly : Can the objection of Gorgias is due tó his 
presupposition that there cannot be any whole over and above 
the parts. That is to say, on his view, a thing which is 
regarded as one unitary thing is actually nothing but an 
ageregate of its parts. The view of Gorgias is in this respect 
is similar to that of the Indian Buddhist’s view called 
‘Pufijavada’. The view, however, cannot be justified. For 
on this theory one cannot explain the phenomenon of grasp- 
ing or drawing near a material object®. A.thing say, this 
book or that table is commonly regarded as one thing and 
we can hold or grasp it. But according to the theory implied 
in this objection of Gorgias, a material thing would be mere 
collection of certain parts, attributes and aspects. If it were 
so, how could one hold a table or a book with his hands ? 
For when we-grasp it, we do not get hold of its length, 
breadth or thickness only; when a man tries to draw a 
table toward him, it is not the case that he draws a mere 
part or a mere dimension of that table ; it is rather the case 
that he draws the entire thing, viz., the table itself. But if 
by a thing is meant nothing over and above the parts into 
which it is divisible, then how cana man grasp or draw the 
one book or the one table? This shows that a material 
thing is not a mere collection of its parts, aspects or attributes. 
It is true indeed that an object which appears to be one is, 
divisible into a number of parts and aspects. But the pheno- 
menon of holding: or drawing a thing cannot be made 
intelligible unless it is admitted that there is a whole over 
and above these parts. And by the unitary character ofa 
unitary object is must just this whole. 


Further, if the assumption that a material thing is 
nothing but a mere collection of parts is accepted then the 
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unitary cognition of a unitary object cannot B explained by 
any means. When a man, for example, perceives a book, 
surely he perceives it as one book and not as a mere collec- 
tion of different parts and aspects. Now if there were not 
any ‘whole’ which might be regarded as a unitary object, 
then it would not be possible for the man to have this 
unitary cognition. ‘Does anybody actually cognise a material 
thing merely as some length or breadth or thickness or only 
as an aggregate of them ? 

It is thus clear from the above argument that Gorgias’ 
objection urged against the notion of ‘unity’ cannot 
ultimately be sustained. And as a consequence the Nihi- 
listic argument [B] falls to the ground. 

To consider now the statement itself that ‘nothing 
exists’. It might be pointed out that Gorgias’ statement 
itself is open to serious criticism. How does he arrive at a 
proposition like this? This proposition is surely not any- 
thing self-evident. It cannot also be regarded as a genera- 
lisation from a number of experienced particulars. For if 
Gorgias were to arrive at the proposition ‘nothing exists’ 
simply by a process of generalisation, then he would have 
to admit at least the reality of the particulars leading to that 
generalisation. But this would mean for him nothing but 
the violation of his own thesis, for his aim is to establish 
nothing less than total non-existence. And Gorgias also, 
as a matter of fact, does not claim that the proposition 
under discussion is a generalisation from experience. Rather 
it appears from.the reports of Sextus that the assertion in 
question is the conclusion of am inference’®. And the 
inference is of the following form :— A 

If anything exists, it exists either as existent or/as 
non-existent or as both ; 
But a thing does not exist either as existent or as 
non-existent or as both ; 
Nothing exists. 
P.—8 
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It is to be noted that the negative assertion made by the 
Nihilist Gorgias in regard to the second and the third alter- 
natives is not to be disputed. We surely agree with Gorgias 
on the point that to admit the existence of an entity which 
is non-existent amounts to giving assent to a sheer self- 
contradiction’', Again, Gorgias’ view might be conceded 
also in regard to the third alternative just mentioned**. For 
‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’ are two opposite characteristics 
like white and non-white and nobody claims that the self- 
same thing can be characterised at the same time by two 
incompatible attributes. To that extent there is no diffi- 
culty in accepting the skeptic’s argument. Put we find 
from the inference stated above that even the existence of 
a real thing has been denied by Gorgias, and to admit this is 
surely very difficult. The objection in this connexion would 
be as follows. 


After the elimination of the second and the third alter- 
natives of the original premiss of the inference mentioned 
by Sextus, it might be represented as 


If anything exists, it exsists as existent 
But a thing does not exist as existent 
Nothing exists. 


The first premiss of this inference is to be considered as 
self-evident since it is a tautology. To take up then the 
second premiss for examination. The second premiss of the 
inference under discussion is: ‘Buta thing does not exist 
as non-existent’. But is this proposition something self- 
evident? Ifit is not, then what is the ground for making 
a statement of this sort? It is obvious that this statement 
cannot be regarded as something self-evident since it is found 
acceptable to none but an Absolute Nihilist like Gorgias. 
It is not also possible for Gorgias td find any cogent ground 
in support of this statement. As reported by Sextus, we find 
that this proposition has been claimed to be established by 
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Gorgias on the basis of two arguments [A] and [B] mention- 
ed above. But the previous discussion of these two 
arguments has proved conclusively that none of them is 
tenable. 


Secondly, even if the question of a valid ground is set 
aside, it is not possible to accept the inference. Under 
discussion ; for Gorgias would not be able to bring forward 
the supporting instance required in the present case. A 
valid inference is always based on some generalisation 
requiring a supporting instance. And the inference under 
reference, if it is claimed to be valid should have, therefore, 
a supporting instance. It might be urged, however, that 
if the inference in question is admitted to have the required 
supporting instance then it would turn out to be self- 
defeating. For a supporting instance surely should be some- 
thing existent, for the truth-claim of an inference supported 
by a non-existent instance cannot obviously be accepted. But 
that would mean a direct repudiation of Gorgias’ own 
position since he does not accept the existence of anything 
what-so-ever. Again, if it is not possible to show any 
supporting instance, then this inference turns out to be 
groundless and, therefore, unacceptable. 


Another point to be noted in this connexion is that if 
by Gorgias’ proposition ‘nothing’ is meant ‘non-existence’ or 
‘unreality’ of everything, then it is to be admitted that in 
this statement ‘existence’ has been predicated of ‘non- 
existence’. And the contradiction involved in this proposi- 
tion is patent. $ 


Further, it might be asked: Is there any real thing 
called ‘nothing’? Surely, there is none. But if the term 
‘nothing’ is devoid of any referent, then how can it be the 
subject-term of a judgement like ‘nothing exists’? And 
it is difficult to regard a statement as true if there were not 
any real thing answering to the cognition expressed by the 
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subject-term of the statement. Again, to admit the existence 
of some positive entity answering to the term ‘nothing’ 
would mean for Gorgias a denial of his theory of total 
non-existence. 


It might be urged, however, on behalf of Gorgias ei 
what he actually means by the statement ‘nothing exists’ 
is that things like ‘man’, ‘horse’ etc. which are admitted 
to be real by commonsense do not asa mattet of fact exist. 
And the self-contradiction just mentioned above can be 
avoided on such an interpretation. But the question 
immediately arises: How is it possible for Gorgias to know 
that all these things are actually unreal or non-existent ? 
This sort of knowledge cannot surely be regarded as percep- 
tional, since sense-perception rather proves the existence ot 
different things. Gorgias cannot, again, know this total 
non-existence by an inference. For one cannot infer any- 
thing without admitting at least the reality of the relevant 
ground and the supporting instance. But it is difficult to 
see how one can establish the non-existence of all things on 
a ground which is existent. It cannot be claimed, further, 
that the unreality of all things has been reported to Gorgias 
by other people, since a claim like this would amount to 
claiming the reality at least of those people ; but that would 
mean a denial of the thesis ‘nothing exists’. It is to be 
concluded, therefore, that Gorgias’ view denying the reality 
of all things is inadmissible because of its patently self- 
stultifying character. 
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WITTGENSTEIN ON NEGATION 
P. K. MUKHOPADHYAY 


It has been said that ordinary notion of negation is 
unclear and that it leads to postulating negative fact. This 
makes a language which contains crdinary negative terms 
including substantive negation unsuited for the purposes of 
science. Modern logic which may justify its relevance for 
philosophy if it can pass for a language adequate. for the 
analysis of science must replace the ordinary notion of 
negation. In fact some logicians think that a logical language 
can express, and in a better way, in terms of quantifiers and 
truthfunctional negation all that can be expressed by using 
ordinary negative terms. Analysis of science in such a Icgical 
language will free the sciences from those metaphysical 
problems which the use of ordinarily negative terms tend to 
engender e.g., the problem of negative fact. 


Though Wittgenstein was not the only person to take 
negation to mean truthfunctional regation, he was certainly 
among the representatives of those who tock negation in that 
sense. In these pages I shall partly examine this view of 
negation mainly with reference to some aspects of Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy. I shall argue that adequacy for the 
language of science is certainly a very strong argument for 
accepting certain expressions or notions. But a logical notion 
should be able to capture the important elements of corres- 
ponding intuitive notion (in case there be any such notion). 
And I think the notion of truthfunctional negation has 
failed to capture an important elemet of our ordinary notion 
of negation viz. factual opposition. 


Quine has elaborately discussed! that some of the 
ordinary negative terms can Le, and are, used in the substan- 
tive position in sentences. He has sought to expose thoroughly 
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the logical unclarity of substantive negation and the associated 
metaphysical problem. And finally he has recommended, 
on the ground of visible clarity, truthfunctional negation by 
which to replace substantive negation. In case of his analysis 
he has noted the element of generality in substantive negation 
and has shown how sentences in which negative terms occur 
in substantive position be translated with the help of quanti- 
fication and truthfunctional negation. But Quine seems to 
have failed to do justice to another important aspect of the 
meaning of substantive negation viz. the element of opposi- 
tion or the implied existence cf negative fact. It is this 
element that does not get reflected in the language of quanti- 
fication and truthfunctional negation. For truthfunctional 
negation carries with it the rejection of negative fact or it 
may as well be held that it is to free negation from the 
implication of the existence of negative fact that the notion 
of truthfunctional negation has been introduced in logic. 
But once such fact is denied it may not be very easy, to say 
the least, to account for the opposition of propositions. We 
can refer for instance to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus to illustrate 
our point. Here we are not indicating that Wittgenstein 
does not admit negative fact. But one thing is clear that 
Wittgenstein admits the rule of double negation and thinks 
that this rule specifies, at least partially, sense of ‘~’ or 
negation. This may be one of the reasons why we (perhaps 
Wittgenstein himself also) think that just like Frege 
Wittgenstein introduces negation by the trutufunctional 
definition.? But in his Tractatus 4.0641 he writes “The 
negating statement (der verneinende Satz) determines a 
logical place other than that determined by the negated 
statement. The negating statement determines a logical 
place with the help of the logical place of the negated state- 
ment, by describing it as lying outside this Jatter.”* It may 
not be unfair to find in this passage Wittgenstein’s awareness, 
however vague, that there should be - factual inccmpatibility 
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to which negation somehow bears reference even if negation 
does not name it. For quoting the above passage Kneale 
and Kneale remark, “Taken seriously, this implies that the 
possibility of using negative particle significantly depends on the 
objective incompatibility of various thinkable states of affairs. 
For the otherness or exclusion of which Wittgenstein speaks 
here is presupposed by the constructian of negative state- 
ments and must therefore be a relation independent of our 
use of negative sign.”* Even if Wittgenstein did express 
such a thought and consciously, it is not his characteristic 
view. Rather this conflicts with his more famous thesis 
that there is no necessity outside logic. But Kneale and 
Kneale attribute this conflict to Wittgenstein’s using the 
word “logic” ambiguously. © Whatever that may be, it is a 
known fact that Wittgenstein’ on his own admission failed 
to show that incompatibility of colours is a case of logical 
contradiction. And he had to admit in his “some Remarks on 
Logical form that “Atomic propositions, though they cannot 
contradict may exclude one another”. And here Kneale 
and Kneale find not only a reform of Wittgenstein’s logic of 
the Tractatus but ‘‘abandonment”® of his thesis that there is 
no necessity outside logic. 


Thus there is factual incompatibility and this factual 
incompatibility is presupposed by our construction of nega- 
tive statement at least in significant discourse with infor- 
mative content. It is not denied that in formal logic we 
may not need to refer to or even assume factual incompati- 
bility and proceed along the line of strict conventionalism 
to regard negation to have no other sense than is given to it 
by truthfunctional definition. But such strict conventional- 
ism is bound up with strict formalism. And Wittgenstein 
could deny or ignore factual incompatibility because he dis- 
regarded the question of applicability of logic.’ 


‘It follows therefore that negation or better negative 
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statement construction presupposes factual incompatibility 
and this element of negation is not reflected in truth- 
functional negation. But even so, truthfunctional nega- 
tion cannot be said to fail to capture this element 
if we grant, as we did earlier,” that negation prefixed 
to a sentence as a whole can be rendered as the 
negation prefixed to some predicate unless ‘we hold that 
corresponding to negative term also there is no factual 
incosistency. But this has been denied not only by confirmed 
formalists in logic but even by men like Strawson who 
seems to think that “contrary opposition of predicates was 
something instituted by human beings without consideration 
of nature of things”.® For Strawson writes. “It is...... our 
determination of the limits of the application, of words, that 
makes inconsistency possible’”.°- But against. such a view 
Kneale and Kneale rightly observe “It is true, of course, 
that the inconsistency of words is established by human 
customs in the use of words ; but our determindtidn of the 
limits of the application of general word is not selection of 
all the particular things to which we shall thereatter apply it. 
Rathér it is seléction of the specific Varieties of chatacter that 
may be éxhibited by things to which we shall apply the 
word, and these specific varietiés must be inconsistent in a 
honlinguistic sénge.”*° 

Any way, logical language of quantification dnd truth- 
functional negation cannot réflect the factiial incompitibility 
which is at the basis of logital opposition. So we designated 
the third element of negation -altérnatively as element of 
factual incompatibility or as element of opposition. Thus 
any proposed elimination of substantive negation and néga- 
tive terms by dnalysing-the hegation involved in these cases 
by quantification and truthfunctional negation fails in that 
truthfunctional negation cannot retain even all the logically 
important elements of ordinary negation. This should be 
considered as-a flaw of the logical language and for that 
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matter of logical analysis. Referring to symbolic language 
in general, it seems, and Russellian notation of the PM in 
particular Kenny reports Wittgenstein to have observed 
“Our language is perfectly in order, provided only that we 
are clear how it symbolizes. Languages’ which differ from 
ordinary language are also valuable to the extent that 
they show us the common features of ordinary languages. 
For certain purposes for intance to bring out inference= 
relationships, an artificial symbolism is very useful. Frege’s 
function-argument symbolism is very good when what is 
needed is to illustrate simple logical relationships. But 
once we try to deal with real states of affairs, we find that 
this symbolism is inferior to our real language”.** And the 
real states of affairs include negative fact and factual incom- 
patibility: Incidentally, this remark’ of Wittgenstein will 
act as necessary corrective to self-complaisance of the 
supporters of: the relevance of mathematical logic who dis- 
charge their responsibility by saying that a logician does not 
try to depict in logical form the language as used. 


But the logician may with some justice point out that 
to admit factual opposition is not necessarily to admit nega- 
tive fact while ordinary negation including substantive 
negation and negative term commits us to the philosophical 
perplexity of admitting negative fact. And even if logical 
analysis fails to capture factual opposition it nonetheless 
rejects the myth of negative fact. So far therefore modern 
logic is philosophically relevant. 


The logician may further argue that factual opposition 
may be conceived as the relation between say, black and 
white and not between black and not-black. If this be the 
case one may admit factual opposition without admitting 
in any sense the existence of negative fact. Secoridly, the 
language of logic may reflect factual opposition. And this 


does not require abandonment of the present logic -but- only 
eee 
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a different and careful understanding. We should not view 
formal logic as an uninterpreted calculus. We should not 
view it as a purely syntactical system. We must consciously 
take it for what it actually is viz, as a sematical system 
as well. This is not so mucha reform of logic. For logic is 
already semantical. We are to reform our attitude towards 
it, we should be conscious about the semantic properties of 
our system of logic. 


Thus the failure to capture the element of opposition in 
‘ negation attributed to the negation of formal logic, has been 
suggested by .our taking logic as purely syntactical. And 
Wittgenstein perhaps did injustice to himself when out of 
his zeal to “defend the formal purity of logic” he over 
emphasized ‘its syntactical nature by creating an impression 
that logic is purely syntactical. But Wittgenstein actually 
introduces negation with truthfunctional definition. And 
this truthfunctional negation can capture the-element of 
semantic opposition. ‘This again is the logically important 
sense of opposition. If factual opposition means anything 
more than this then that is perhaps not logically important. 
And the Kneales’ ‘objective imcompatibility” or “incon- 
sistent in a non-linguistic sense” is nothing but semantic 
imcompatibility or opposition. l 


Tt is true that inconsistencies conceived in the conven- 
tionalist way (or even in the way of Strawson) i.e., merely 
syntactical opposition will not do. But our logical system 
does not need to ‘conceive inconsistency in this way. There 
are passáges in Wittgenstein no doubt which suggest that 
there is no, nor can there be any, factual opposition. For 
example, when he says p and ~p Can say the same thing or 
when he says to pand ~p there’ corresponds same reality, 
Wittgenstein, on superficial understanding of these passages, 
may be taken to suggest a conception of opposition which 
is purely syntactical and conventional. But, as we have 
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observed, when he introduces negation he introduces it in 
terms of truth and falsity and the incompatibility of these 
semantic properties. And every so called factual opposition 
between properties can be represented as semantic opposition 
obtaining between certain pairs of sentences. 

Incidentally, we may point out that’ it-is not obvious 
that Wittgenstein admitted in full Frege-Russellian sensé 
truthfunctional negation or at least semantic opposition. 
For he was: critical about Frege’s notion of assertion. 
According to Frege an unasserted proposition expresses a` 
thought (the sense of the unasserted proposition) and it refers 
to a truth-value. A judgement on the other hand is the 
“Acknowledgement of the truth of a thought”. This acknow- 
ledgement is symbolised by the assertion sign’’.+? ‘Thus 
the form of words “Venus is larger than Mars” is for Frege, 
an acknowledgment that the expression ‘that Venus is larger 
than Mars’ refers to the True. But Wittgenstein maintains 
that assertion is merely psychological. There are only un- 
asserted propositions. ` And he will not admit Frege’s view 
that a certain complex description is first transformed into 
a corresponding negative description, and only then is a 
proposition constructed by ARA that the resulting descrip- 
tion is a description of the True.** 

But the more important point for us is whether the 
Kneales can be adequately answered by saying that the 
logical negation being also semantic (and pot simply 
syntactic) negation represents semantic opposition and no 
more basic opposition 1 need be admitted. In the first place 
the semantic opposition represented in the definition of 
negation (viz. ~p is true if and only if p is false, and false 
if and only if p is true) c can hardly stand on its own. For 
the opposition presupposes definition of ‘true’ as opposite of 
or negation of ‘false’ and vice versa. But either this opposi- 
tion which grounds semantic appostion is not itself semantic ` 
or there results inevitable circularity.?® 
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To treat negation as truthfunctional, however, is, to 
make factual opposition impossible. For to treat negation 
in this way is to remove expression for negation frem 
primary object language i.e. object language of zero level. 
Lezerowitz'® for example has. found no other way but to 
take every instance of ordinary negation as a case of judge- 
ment rather than perception. I can see that the rose is red 
but I can only judge that rose is not red. Russell, however, 
admitted negative judgements among basic judgements. 
And he recognizes the possibility of negative fact. Any 

way, if negation expresses only semantic opposition and if 
the negation.is only truthfunctional then we cannot express 
denial or opposition in primary object language. To tran- 
slate ‘x is not red’ as ‘~ (x is red’ may not immediately 
give us the impression of semantic ascent. But since denial 
amounts to the assertion of the semantic property of false- 
hood, the above statement is to be understood as equivalent 
to ‘“x is red” is false’. And this a statement already: of a 
higher order. And thus to regard negative statement as 
falling outside primary object language is to hold that nega- 
tive statements are not descriptive of fact. Or that there is 
no negative fact and hence no factual opposition. We cannot 
discuss these points elaborately here. Eut there are passages 
in Wittgenstein which seem to suggest that he was aware of 
the semantic ascent in case of a negative statement.'” 


Attempts to replace ordinary negation by truthfunc- 
tional negation (and quantification) may as well be construed 
as an attempt to reject negative fact and any cpposition 
which is or is claimed to be more basic than semantic 
(logical) opposition, I shal not discuss the notion of quanti- 
fication but, anly the notion of truthfunctional negation. 
So far as truthfunctional negation is concerned ve shall 
mainly discuss only two features of this noticn. And both 
these features are related with the rejection cf regative fect. 
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The first’ of these two features of negation, which is 
apparently related directly with the rejection of negative 
fact is that negation ig not a name. So one of the ways in 
which the notion of truthfunctional negation may be and 
has been specified is that it is nota name. But that some- 
thing is not a name cannot perhaps be decided a priori. So 
it may be held in justification of the view that negation is 
not a name that it is a logical.constant.*® And this is the 
second way of specifying the notion of truthfunctional nega- 
tion or the second feature of the logician’s notion of negation. 
But the argument does not mean that whatever is nót a 
-a name is a logical constant. It seems that because logical 
constant it cannot be a name and hence there is no negative 
fact. To proceed in this way is to already assumme. nega- 
tion to be a logical constant and also perhaps to assume 
that it is nothing more. It is in that case not so, much, to 
explain the nature of negation as to assume already that. 
negation is truthfunctional. It is to state the sense in which 
_ negation is taken or understood in the system of two valued 
truthfunctional logic. It is like a notional or linguistic 
decision. If we press’ why negation must be a logical 
constant and whether or why it cannot be anything more, 
we shall see that to treat negation as a logical constant in 
two valued truthfunctional logic is to admit it in a sense 
specified by certain rules. And to treat negation as a name 
will be to violate these rules and to disqualify it as logical 
constant. At the same time, as we shal] see, the view that 
logical connectives cannot name has been’ elaborately dis- 
cussed with reference to negation but not with reference 
to any other connective. But the argument from violation 
of certain rules specifying the sense ‘of logical connective in 
case of other connective will be less convincing than in 
case of negation. 

` Any way Wittgenstein’s view that negation is not a 
name and Quine’s view that “Nothingness” “nobody” and 
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the like are spurious substantive may seem strikir gly similar. 
And there is some element of truth in this seeming 
similarity. This is not to suggest that Wittgenstein and 
Quine shared the same theory of names. It fact Quine’s 
theory of. name is more elaborate and imposes greater 
restrictive conditions on the admissibility, of anything 
as a name. 


Quine has tried to show that substantive negation 
can be replaced by quantification and truthfunctional 
negation. And he thinks that while truthfunctional 
negation has uniform and unambiguous meaning the 
substantive negation, is ambiguous., Its ambiguity and 
misleading force lies in its character of being a spurious 
substantive. But if it is a spurious substantive then it can 
not, like genuine substantive, be a name or denote fact.19 
And if this can be shown then in the reverse order we can 
-show that substantive negation is a spuricus name which is 
further confirmed by its requirement of distinction of scope 
of quantifier: This will show its misleading character and 
call for its replacement in terms of quantification and truth- 
functional negation.®° 


Any way, truthfunctional negation is justified as against 
substantive negation on this independent ground ‘that 
negation is not a name. And this argument has been 
thoroughly- discussed not by’ Quine but by, Wittgenstein. 
That negation does not name or does not have a designatum 
has already been asserted by Aristotle.*’’ In fact all the 
important theses of the modern logicians on.-this point 
may be found in Aristotle. But still in the rejection of 
negative fact or for elimination of substantive negation 
Wittgenstein and Quine have their- own arguments. ‘And 
we shall mainly and in the, ae place consider some,cf 
arguments. 


Wittgehstein’s theory that - -negation is not a name is 
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connected with his theorv that logical constants do not stand | 
for objects in the world. Yet I wish to keep these twò 
doctrines separate. For at least one argument viz the argu- 
ment from interdefinibility, does not apply to negation in 
the same way-in which it applies to binary connectives like 
‘or’ and ‘and.’ For ‘~’ cannot be dispensed with while 
either ‘v’ or ‘.’éan be. And if interdefinibility or. elimina- 
bility auth definition is a necessary condition for a sign 
being not a name then it follows that names are non-elimin; 
able: Whether Wittgenstein holdg this view or not Quine 
explicitly rejects this view. Any \ way argument against ‘the 
claim of negation to be considered asa name is different. 
This argument, it seems, is connected with his picture theory 
of meaning. Thése two arguments from interdefinibility and 
froin réqiiirements of pictorial meaning are not only logically 
diffërent but also came to be entertained by Wittgenstein 
at different periods of the development of his thought.. 
Mr. Black has. noticed this. He writes “it should be noticed 
that Wittgenstein’ s argument against regarding the logical 
connectives? ? as names is independent of his detailed views 
_ about the ways in which propositions represent. Indeed, it 
is present in his early manuscript, Notes on Logic, where the 
‘picture theory of meaning’ has not yet been formulated.”?* 
We have already seen that Wittgenstein was not first in 
the history of logic to come to enteftain the view that logical 
connectives or, at least, ‘rot’ did not name. But he was very 
much enthusiastic about this discovery. And this extra- 
ordinary enthusism on his part cannot be explained if we 
take it to be just a minor discovery. Wittgenstein’s ethusiasm, 
- his regatding this ae the most basic thought, ‘a flash of 
insight, , can be apreciated ohly when we, like Wittgenstein, 
see this discovery against the background of his criticism of 
some of Russell tenéts.2* Further, this view about logical 
- connectives is related with his view of the impossibility of 
semantics referred to above. Every proper symbol of logic 
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can only have sense and no reference. It signifies but does 
not denote.?® This must be the case as otherwise semantics 
for logical symbols could be possible. At least Frege and 
Russell belived this.** This is a fundamental point of 
difference between Russell and Wittgenstein. And from this 
point of view Wittgenstein’s enthusiastic reference to the 
view that logical constants are not names as the most funda- 
mental thought and discovery can be understood. One of 
the things ofthe Principia Mathematica about which Wittgen- 
stein was critical was Russell’s treatment of logical constants 
as primitive. (It seems, that Wittgenstein was here speaking 
about (binary) propositional connectives and quantifiers but 
not about negation). 


Any way Wittgenstein’s theory of logical constant and 
his emphasis on syntax to the extent of rejecting the possibi- 
lity of semantics (with the inevitable consequence of his 
ignoring the question of application) are related via his 
criticism of the Principia Mathematica theory of types (along 
with axiom of infinity) without which it seemed the pro- 
gramme of logicism would have to be abandoned.*’ Witt- 
genstein came to-think that what was wrong with the theory 
of types. was that it attempted to say what could not be said. 
Wittgenstein himself proposed as way out of the paradox 
the adoption of the view that the rules of logic must be 
entirely syntactical rules about the manipulation of symbols.?® 
By symbols is to be understood, according to Wittgenstein, 
signs with their syntictical rules. Thus no semantics is 
needed for specifying symbols. Symbols of logic have no 
reference. [they do however, contribute to the sense of 
logical propositions. The sense of symbol is its (logical) 
syntactical and unvarying property.] Russell missed this 
point and attempted to say what was unsayable. 


The logical signs, however, have definite sense and con- 
tribute to the sense of logical propositions. The sense of 
p—10 
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logical sign is its (logical) syntactical and unvarying property.” 
Thus ‘~(p, q} and ‘~p v ~q’ are two propositional signs: 
But they have the same sense as they have the same truth- 
table. Their common truth-table may itself be taken asa 
propositional sign with same meaning.*® Thus they are two 
signs but the same symbol. By parity of resoning ‘p’ and 
‘~ ~p or (p.q)’ and ‘~ ~(p.q)’ [and ‘~(~pv ~q)’] are two 
signs but the same symbol. ‘Their common truth table 
may be taken as that symbol: So the existence of two signs ‘p’ 
and ‘~ ~p should not mislead’ us to think that they are two 
symbols. Ina perfect language there will be only one pro- 
positional sign for both. And correspondingly there will be 
only one fact. But if there is only one fact correspond- 
ing to both these signs then ‘~’ cannot have anything 
corresponding to it in fact. For otherwise the principle of- 
same multiplicity will be violated. And in that case the 
proposition will fail to be a picture of fact and hence will fail 
to have meaning. This is how, I think, Wittgenstein came 
to his thesis that negation or for that matter logical constants 
do not name anything. And if thus the negation is not a 
name, then negative proposition cannot be-an atomic proposi- 
tion. Inthe like manner no logical proposition can be an 
atomic proposition. Any way, affirmative and negative pro- 
positions are not propositions of the same level. In fact they 
are not two kinds of propositions. They are two ways: of 
signifying the same thing. 

But in the above account two lines of considerations 
have come to coalesce. Argument from identically truth- 
table of two signs show that the’ signs have corresponding to 
them only one symbol. This is a purely logical or linguistic 
argument. It shows definitional eleminability or sameness of 
logical meaning of two signs in so far as meaning can be 
exhaustibly given by truth-table. From this alone nothing 
can be said about fact. For the argument may as well be 
used to show that ‘p’ actually pictures a negative fact if ‘~~p’ 
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does picture a negative fact.*? And this conclusion remains 
valid even if we admit the principle of identical multiplicity 
provided we hold that visibly ‘p’ is a less perfect sign then 
‘~~p’'8? This may not be taken as frivolous report. For if 
this line of argument is adopted then the most important 
conclusion of Wittgenstein that ‘~’ is not a name will not 
follow. And this shows that to prove that ‘~’ is not a name 
Wittgenstein will have to offer some other argument. Thus 
all these three theses are to be kept distinct at.least initially : 


(i) ‘p’ and ‘~~p’ are different signs but same symbol 
(ii) ‘p’ and ‘~p’ picture the same fact 
(iii) No logical constant is a name. 


For our present purpose a convincing proof of (ii) will 
suffice. But when that is achieved in a sense (iii) gets proved 
but in another sense it does not get proved. It does not get 
proved in that even if (ii) can show negation is not a name, 
(iii) will not follow unless same is proved about other logical 
constants. But if we hold, as Wittgenstein does, that all 
other logical constants can be reduced to repeated application 
of negation then a proof of (ii) will also be accepted asa 
proof of (iii).- But in that case we shall have to hold that 
all logical constants can be replaced by ‘|’ or‘}’. But 
hardly there is any proof for this. For it has only been 
proved that given the rule of negation given in two-valued 
truth-functional logic and given the rule given in this logic 
for ‘.’, ‘v’, ‘œ ‘= etc. these latter can be eliminated in 
favour of negation. But this result cannot necessarily or 
obviously be generalised beyond the limits -of two-valued 
truthfunctional logic. l 


_ Any way (i) helps specifing the sense of negation. But(i) 
does not show conclusively the eliminability of negation as 
against definitional eliminability of double negation. But 
there is no evidence to suggest that Wittgenstein (or for that 
matter Russell; Frege or Quine) ever seriously entertained the 
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possibility of eliminating negation from logical vocabulary. 
In principle we may do without double negation even though 
this turn our logical language in general and some logical proofs 
in particular very cumbrous. But this does not itself show 
that negation is definitionally or otherwise eliminable. 

This also shows that it is not on purely logical ground of 
definitional eliminability that the thesis ‘negation isnot a 
name’ rests. Yet indirectly this thesis is connected with the 
doctrine of definitional eliminability of double negation.** 
Wittgenstein was well aware that negation cannot be 
eliminated. Even more than this, his thesis that negation. 
is not a name isa defense of non-eliminability of negation 
His argument in nutshell is that if negation is not removed 
from primary object language we shall be forced to remove 
it from our logical vocabulary. But since this cannot be 
done we must remoye negation from primary object language. 
But we cannot do that unless we deny that it isa name. 
For if it were a name then (a) ‘p’ and ‘~p’ would picture 
different facts and (b) ‘p’ would no longer be the same 
symbol as ‘~~’. But if (b) is true then double negation 
cannot be eliminated i.e. p will not be equivalent to~~p. 
But then the meaning of ‘~’ is not and nor can be determined 
in terms of the rule which we are forced to give up. This 
means that ‘~’ cannot be retained as a part of our logical 
vocabulary having definite rules to assign definite meanings. 
to its signs. 

_ One may be stubborn enough not to be convinced. For 
the whole argument shows that if negation is treated as a 
name then truthfunctional negation of two-valued logic 
cannot be accepted. But unless one is independently 
convinced of the necessity of such a logic Wittgenstein’s 
argument will carry no conviction.**® So far therefore one 
may admit both negative fact and substantive negation. 

R Let me complete, however, Wittgenstein’s argument. 
Wittgenstein, as we have seen, not only holds that ‘p’ and 
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‘~~p’ are two signs for the same symbol, but also holds, in 
keeping with the principle of identical multiplicity, 
that negation (and for that matter, logical constants in 
general) can have nothing corresponding to it in fact. But 
then ‘~’ cannot be any part of the proposition (of primary 
object language). If, however, there is nothing corresponding 
to negation in fact-on this ground then since all logical 
constants can be reduced to repeated application of negation 
no constant can have anything corresponding to it in fact and 
cannot be a’ part of proposition considered as picturing fact. 
So atomic fact cannot contain any logical constant nor even 
negation. This is incidentally the heart of truthfunctional 
notion of negation even though Russell held slightly different 
views. So ‘~p’ cannot be a proposition of primary object 
language. It may, however, be held that the conclusion that 
really follows is that there is nothing in fact corresponding to 
double negation. For it is double negation of p that has 
(the same) truth-table. 

I cannot discuss except on some other occasion Wittgen- 
stein’s argument that if ‘~p’ were a different.symbol than ‘p, 
say, ‘q’ then another negation would yield ‘~q’ and we could 
never come back toʻp: But on some such argument rests 
the view that there is same fact corresponding not only to 
p’and‘~ ~p’ but also to ‘p’ and ‘~p? Thus having the same 
truth-table is not really or, at least, only the argument for a 
certain sign’s not being a name. The present argument from 
infinite regress is a new argument. One fundamental differ- 
ence is this. If one says P? and then ‘~p’ one in effect says 
nothing. But if one says ‘p’ and then says ‘~ ~p one says 
the same thing. Thus even on Wittgenstein’s terminology 
the fact that ‘p.~p’ is a contradiction shows that they are 
contradictories. And the fact that ‘p=~ ~p’ is a tautology 
shows that they are identical.*® 

Be it as it may, if ‘~p’ means the samething as ‘p’ then 
these is no factual contradiction. This is so, however, only 
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because ‘~p’ has not been taken to amount to any knowledge 
(of fact). That is ‘~p’ is not taken as an assertion but only 
as absence of an assertain® (factually considered ; or it is a 
second level or fourth level statement). “If we are tempted 
to think otherwise,” Wittgenstein will perhaps argue, “it is 
because we are tempted to confuse p’s not being the case 
with what is the case instead of p.”°* The logical conclusion 
should -be that ‘~p’ is not a case of proposition (factual) or 
prediction. It is like (1) ‘x is-not black’ rather than (2) ‘x is 
not-black’ or (3) ‘x is (say) white.’ But strangely enough 
Wittgenstein holds that ‘~p’ is like (2) and not like (i) or (3). 
He says with ‘~p’ no new element enters into the fact which 
corresponds to ‘not-p’ and if we are tempted to think other- 
wise that will be to confuse, say, ‘that rose is not red’ with 
the positive fact that the rose is, say, white. But rose is 
not-red, he says, is a negative fact. 


So it may appear that if his argumnent leads to denial 
of negative fact Wittgenstein did not notice it. Or perhaps 
he thought that in view of his distinction between facts and 
things he could at the same time hold that negation is nota 
name and that there are negative facts. But this does not 
also seem to be convincing in view of the fact that 
wittgenstein obliterated the distinction between statement 
negation and predicate denial as much as Frege did it.*® 
The standard view however is that according to 
Wittgenstein there are no negative facts.. Existence of 
negative statements only show that there is only a negative 
way of signifying fact. Wittgenstein admits that for 
denial we require a content as much as we require it to assert 
and that the content wé deny must be a possible state of 
affair. And the fact that we deny p shows that p isa 
possible state of affair but it shows this only negatively. So 
no negative fact (if fact means what is actually there) is 
there but only a negative way of signifying the same fact. 
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Every one does not follow this line of understanding 
Wittgenstein.*® And there are passages to justify their 
view. It seems, however, that when he insists on negation’s 
not being a nameetc. Wittgenstein is speaking with the 
context of truthfunctional logic in mind. But even so there 
is a subtle difference. A mere formalist would deny negative 
fact for fear of violating the rule of double negation which, 
at least partly, gives meaning to the logical sign m=i’ 
Wittgenstein must deny negative fact for the additional 
reason that otherwise he would have to admit factual 
opposition. But he could not admit factual opposition as 
that would conflict with his theory of logical proposition. 
In other words if Wittgenstein admits negative fact or, 
perhaps more precisely, if he admits in fact some element of 
which negative sign isaname then he will have to admit 
negative atomic proposition. But his theory about the 
nature of logical proposition does not allow the possibility of 
such propositions. His theory about the nature of logical 
relationships which forms a central part of his theory of 
propositions contends that atomic propositions are logically 
independent of each other. Such propositions do not stand 
to each other in any logical relationship or otherwise we 
could logically deduce one atomic proposition from- another 
one or more such propositions. So on his -theory; in fact on 
the theory that language is extensional as, for example, is 
held by logical atomists, Wittgenstein cannot admit any . 
nezative atomic propsition. And if there is no negative 
proposition among the atomic . propositions then there is no 
proposition which could picture a negative fact. And under 
such circumstances to admit negative fact would have been 
thoroughly gratuitious from strictly logical point of view. 
Dummett has not only noted this point but has also raised 
the question why needs one must admit that elementary 
sentences are logically independent,** And he writes in 
answer “There is not a very convincing defense of this 
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thesis in Miss Anscombe’s book on the Tractatus;... Thè 
appeal of the thesis lies rather in its reducing all a priori 
truth to tautological necessity. If ‘ais red’ and ‘a is not 
red’ were elementary sentences, then their incompatability. 
would be an irreducible fact, something litérally in the 
nature of things. Similarly if ‘a is red’ and.‘a is green 
considered now as ordinraily understood, were fully analysed 
sentences, then their incompatibility would appear irreduci: 
ble—perhaps even a synthetic a priori.”*2 Against this 
background only, it seems, that we- can understand why. 
Wittgenstein so eagerly wanted to further analyse sentences 
like ‘This’ is red’, ‘this is blue’ etc. But, as Ramsey has 
convincingly shown, he has utterly failed in his mission.*® 

Any way, one can argue that there cannot be negative 
atomic proposition because then all a priori truths cannot be 
tautology if one has already established on independent 
grounds that all a priori truths are tautologies. But this 
doctrine is not admitted by every one. And among those 
who do not accept this doctrine Quine is certainly one. But 
nonetheless Quine would accept, it seems, that to admit 
negative fact is to reject double negation and for that matter 
truthfunctional - negation. Therefore non-acceptance of 
negative fact or factual opposition seems to be independent of 
the acceptance of analytic (tautology) thesis of a priority. It 
seems therefore that fresh logico-philosophical arguments 
will be needed to prove that there are no negative facts. But 
to go into such arguments is beyond the scope of this present 
paper. l 
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CONSCIENECE OR REASON 
S. P. BANERJEE 


I 


While dissolving the Lok Sabha in August last, the 
President of our country is reported to have said that he 
acted on the dictates of his conscience. This remark, as was 
evident from the report of the newspapers and spate of letters 
to the Editor published in some dailies, gave rise to some 
heated controversies as to whether the President would not 
have been: better advised to act in accordance with reason 

__instead of being dictated by conscience. I came across 
letters which did not forget to mention that in 1969 Presi- 
dental Election the present incumbent was the official candi- 
date of the Congress, the then ruling party, and the then 
Prime Minister Sm Indira Gandhi, raised the slogan of ‘voting 
according to conscience. The result as is well known to all 
of us, was that the official candidate of the ruling party was 
defeated and Sri V. V. Giri was elected to the post. All 
these arguments and clamours seem to suggest that acting 
according to conscience is more likely to be a surrogate for 
acting in accordance with convenience. I wish to discuss 
here this point of conflict, apparent or genuine, between 
conscience and reason in our public life. 


The antithesis between conscience and reason might 
imply (a) Conscience and reason are diametrically opposed to 
each other, (b) Either of them is superior to the other and so, 
the subordinate should be prevailed over by the superordi- 
nate, i.e. conscience by reason or reason by conscience, as the 
case may be, (c) The two are completely independent of, 
though not necessarily opposed to, each other. Before taking 
up these alternatives for consideration, it may be advisable 
to try to find out what the terms used here stand for in 
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ordinary use because it sometimes turns out that a heated 
philosophical debate originates from a confusion in identify- 
ing the meaning of a term and may be resolved only through 
the clarification of its meaning. 


H 


On what exactly does the antithesis, between conscience 
and reason, if there is really any such antithesis, stand ? Ifwe 
look closely into the matter and speak honestly to ourselves we 
might have to admit that the opposition becomes significant 
when conscience is taken to be something ‘private’ and 
‘individual’ as distinguished from reason which is taken 
explicitly or implicitly, to be ‘objective’ and ‘universal.’ It 
may also be supposed that acting according to conscience is 
not amenable to rational explanation or it transcends the 
level of rationality and so considered to be suspect and 
mystifying. The question is whether conscience is generally 
taken to be private, individual or anti-rational while reason 
is regarded as it has been suggested above. Is not the term 
‘reason’ sufficiently confusing or ae we not quite often 
identify conscience with reason ? 


This supposed antithesis between conscience and reason 
seems to have a close epistemological analogue in the sharp 
distinction between intuition and intellect—the latter being 
taken in the wider sense to include both reason and sense- 
experience. As this controvérsy is common knowledge in 
the arena of philosophy, it is not necessary or relevant to 
discuss it in the present context. But one may draw the 
moral and apply it in the case under discussion. I do not 
think that any advocate of intuition, including the staunchest 
and most uncompromising promoter of strong institutionism 
Henri Bergson, would maintain that intuition is anti-rational 
or irrational, though it may very well be supra-rational—not 


ae 
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to be gauged by rational measurement. To us, the students 
of Indian philosophy, such a standpoint is not at all unknown. 
In the tradition of our philosophical thinking there has been 
a consistent suggestion that there is a state (of knowing/being) 
in which the dichotomous way of-rational thinking as mani- 
fested in the distinction between the knower and the known 
cannot be retained or positively, it is transcended. Such a 
state is the harmonious fusion of knowing and being. 


In the context of our discussion it does not appear to 
me that conscience has been applied in the sense of a special 
state of being: It. has been applied to an ordinary social 
(political) situation in the usual socio-existential conditions. 
It is perfectly plausible to hold, and is very likely the case, 
that the person acting in accordance with the dictates of 
conscience appeals toa higher authority in man which is not 
sullied by ordinary, pragmatic calculations and is believed to 
be good for the society. This may appear asan appeal to 
the Hegelian type of ‘higher reason’. One may also 
remember the saying of the Scottish philosopher Cudworth 
who maintained that there is no such thing as ‘erring 
conscience.’ If we admit, most of us appeal to conscience on 
one occasion or another but we do not havea feeling of 
appealing to any supra-human authority but an authority 
which is supposed to be wider in. comprehension, better in 
judgement and also unerring. The infallibility of the 
dictates of conscience is spposed to be actually verified by 
the course of events in the long run. This tenet in our 
ordinary use of the concept tends to point out that there is 
no genuine opposition between conscience and reason as 
reason also is taken in an almost identical sense. 


Let us consider what we actually mean when we speak 
of somebody acting in accordance. with reason. In dealing 
with the concept of reason philosophers tend to overlook, it 
may be argued, a very important distinction between 
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‘rationality and reasonableness.* While this distinction is not 
central for my purpose in this paper, it is very important by 
itself and I feel inclined to agree with the contention made 
by the philosopher substantially. In designating man as a 
rational animal philosophers have made, intentionally or 
otherwise, a calculated blend of description and prescription 
which tends to picture man essentially as an analytic, 
abstractionist ‘cheerful robot’. The rationality-model tends 
to depict man as an alienated intellectual whois more or 
less an analysis-machine, keen on formal correctness and is 
dehumanized and unresporsive. ‘The reasonableness-model, 
to quote Dr. S. N. Ganguly** presents man as a reasonable 
human being,” “the active, participating kind, interested in 
understanding and changing history to overcome various 
constraints in the way of true human development.” Though 
the rationality-model is the stronger of the two, the 
reasonableness model is the only hope for man’s journery to 
freedom through co-operation and not competition, through 
mutual trust, respect and understanding ‘and not distinct 
hatred and exploitation. Ifit is deemed that human essence 
lies in freedom and creativity, then the reasonableness model 
must be considered to be in conformity with it as it is 
opposed to division, dehumanization and alienation. The 
rationality-model is an apriori, stipulated one, may be, 
intentionally designed to be blind to the actual socio- 
historical conditions of human existence and so, makes 
‘a historical reality or abstract freedom the essence of 
man. 

It is not my purpose here to enter into a detailed 
consideration of this fascinating thesis. All I want to point 
out by referring to the dichotomous understanding of reason 
is that one should not expect to solve all existential human 
problems by merely appealing to reason. Asa matter of 
fact, by asking the President to act in accordance with reason 
and not conscience, one has said precious little except 
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perhaps suggesting one’s disapproval of the course of action 
of the person. And this disapproval itself has nothing to 
show that it is in accordance with ‘reason’ and so ‘universal’. 
Despite the definite chance of some critical eyebrows being 
raised, one would perhaps admit that the action of the 
President was accepted with a widespread sense of relief by 
the general public as they must have got sick of the nasty 
and naked selfishness of the ‘representatives of the people’. 
And excepting some of those actually affected by the action 
people in general heaved a sigh of relief (as was evident from 
the editorial comments ofa number ofleading dailies) towitness 
the end of the shameful drama. But that is another matter. 

In the ordinary parlour when somebody demands of 
somebody else to act according to reason one implies. that 
the action should be carefully considered as far as the 
empirical situation and .circumstances are concerned. The 
action should not be out of the common run or calculations. 
This only shows that our actions are deemed to be rational 
if negatively, they are not in conflict with the actual 
situation and empirical evidences and positively, if they are 
based on pragmatic calculations. If one chooses to pose 
questions regarding these ‘actual’ situation and ‘practical’ 
calculations, difficulties may arise from several directions. 
It might come to light that ‘actual consideration or calcula- 
tion’ may be dictated by the power that be in ruling the 
society. Even the assumption of a ‘common world’ may 
become a platitude not easily available. However, it may 
ultimately be a pointer to the fact that a common world is 
readily available to us if only we take our stand on the 
proper assessment of the nature of man which is by nature 
averse to exploitation, alienation and dehumanization and 
tends to freedom, creation, communication and development 
through love and understanding. 

I may now try to sum up our answers to the questions 
posed in the first section. (a) Conscience and reason are 
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not opposed to each other if they are taken to mean a higher 
authority or sense in man qua’ man. It is because of this 
common essence that man is man and to use Freud’s 
expression, life-instinct gets the better of death instinct. 
To respond to the call of conscience or reason is to respond 
to the participating, cooperating, creative man who wants to 
live through mutual trust, help and love. The opposite is 
the divisive way of cruel competition, cunning concoction 
of distinctions on diverse pleas and resultant expolitation of 
a section by another. But that the call of conscience is not 
easily heard is because of the fact that under our socio- 
historical conditions of existence we have been trained in the ’ 
nursery of distrust and disrespect which tend to deafen us 
to the call. The alternatives (b) and (c) then need not be 
taken up for consideration at all if our answer to (a) is plau- 
sible/reasonable. To my mind it appears that the tradition 
of Indian philosophical thinking has unmistakably pointed to 
the ultimate unity of all human beings and has urged firmly 
for the right of honourable living of all human beings. The 
spirit of tolerance and the quest for achieving harmony 
has been a dominant feature of the traditional Indian 
teaching. In the recent past Swami Vivekananda among 
many others has most forcefully advocated this unity 
of all mankind and shown the relevance of Advaita Vedanta 
by, giving it a practical slant in the hope of achieving a 
fusion between theory and practice. The divorce between 
these two robs many fine and lofty philosophical ideas and 
ideals of their substance relegating them to the level of high 
sounding theories*completely debunked of application. In 
such cases they become mere theories totally alienated from 
the real human situation and may even serve, as it quite 
often does, asa tool of the rationality-model to perpetuate 
the illogical and concocted distinction of diverse types among 
human beings. f 
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_ The concluding portion of the last section brings to 
light, as was anticipated in the first section, a cleavage in 
ourselves—between our existence as an individual and that as 
a citizen; or in other words, between private morality and 
public morality. This fissure makes the antithesis between 
conscience and reason significant and poignant. Our 
demand for action in accordance with reason may be one 
prompted by the social contingencies and in apprehension of 
private morality which is supposed to be manifested through 
action according to conscience. That there is this cleavage 
in us will be generally admitted. This fission is present in 
individuals in all societies— irrespective of the structure of the 
society—autocratic or democratic, socialistic or capitalistic. 
On the social structure depends toa large extent how an 
individual looks upon his fellow-being—with affection or 
hostility or indifference. This leads to the different depic- 
tion of human nature—Hobbesian or Hegelian, individualistic 
or socialistic. The question of determining the essence of 
man depends again to a substantial extent on as to how the 
relation between the individual and the society is construed— 
internally or externally. If it is supposed that the individual 
and the society are interwoven, freedom of man cannot be 
achieved without total social emancipation. If on the other 
hand, it is supposed that the individual can attain freedom 
through his sadhana, social emancipation is not a necessary 
condition for realizing individual freedom. In such a state 
the antithesis between conscience and reason may become 
extremely sharp. It cannot however, be denied that irrespec- 
tive of our individual presuppositions and predilections all of 
us in our native, naive faith are convinced of the reasonableness 
of the position that every human being has an inalienable 
right to life—to food, shelter, health care and education and 
above all to human love. Any thesis that blurs this naive 
P-—12 
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“belief may be a cunning ‘creation’ of dehumenieine and 
alienating device ultimately aimed at division and exploitation, 
may be, justified i in terms of rationality. ‘There is nothing to 
justify as natural or rational, the position that there must be'a 
sharp difference between the individual and the citizen. But, 
Vas already pointed out, this is the state of affair in all 
societies. ‘ ie rt 

So, all we can hope or strive for is to get over this 
‘cleavage or if that is considered utopian,. to try to‘narrow 
down the gap as much as possible. And this, as'I have tried 
‘to show, is a march on the path of native human nature—of 
participation, cooperation and creativity. It is not to bė 
supposed that no attempts have been made by men to over- 
éome this bisection i in man himself. To my mind it appears 
that Plato tried to overcome the cleavage in his ideal state 
as portrayed in his Republic. He relied on the universality 
and infallibility of reason and wanted to establish a state 
where reason (rationality model) would be the foundation‘and 
the determining factor of the structure of the state. He' 
himself’ however, was well aware that the ideal state would 
remain an idea only as philosophers would never become the 
rulers of any actual society asa rule. The traditional Indian’ 
concept of Ramarajya, as reflected in Gandhiji’s thinking, is 
another project to the same direction. Here algo, I believe, > 
is an effort made to unify the individual with the citizen—the 
concept of dharma—a harmonious’. fusion of. public and: 
private morality—being the guiding principle. It is a matter 
of speculation whether Gandhiji in the.heart of hearts ° 
believed that dharma—as conceived’ in the tradition of Indian ` 
thinking—will be the ruling , principle of-our or any actual " 
society to-day. Nonetheless striving for it has been 
considered worthwhile and it has been expressed through love " 
and non-violence. The third attempt to my mind, has been ~ 
made in Marxian philosophy—in preaching the ideal of 
philosophical communism with the call of blending theory 
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with'practice. Marx’s notion of human essence is lofty and 
Marx regards man, restored to freedom, as fully creative—free 
from the instinct of grabbing and exploitation o fellow 
beings. l , ; x ; 


‘In the stage of human civilization we are now in, we 
have toadmit that we have not seen any society where the 
distinction between private and public morality has been 
overcome. But certainly there are societies where the gap 
has been narrowed down. And such societies are progressively 
looking forward to further bridging over the gulf. But I do 
not think that it can be final if not in one of the three ideals 
mentioned by me.: ‘It is quite plausible to think, though not 


in any. way necessary to do so, that the ideals are utopian if , 


one does not prescribe the`proper method for achieving any 
of them. And this leads to very lively philosophical 
controversy. F aaa am a ' 


It is argued and justifiably that any philosophy, of man 
that regards man as freë, creative and noble cannot preach 
any method of violence because violence is not the expression 
of such nature nor ‘can it lead to it. Itis very, likely to 
generate more violence and will defeat its purpose. That is, 
there. is a paradox of violence. ‘Ifman does not understand. 
or realize his proper nature, he has to be trained up and.. 
made.to see for himself his proper self. So, the method 
should: be one of love and non-violence (dharma-Vijaya). , 
Arjuna it maybe présumed, must | have argued with Sri 
Krishna in this fashion: But it must have been pointed out 
to him. that when distortion of human nature is intentional . 
and attempts to get rid of dehumanization and alienation 
are thwarted in every way, ‘there may be no alternative to, 
violence. The appeal of the Pandavas for a meagre grant of | 
five villages by the Kauravas (in our social conditions five 
fundamental needs—food, shelter, medical care, ' education 
and employment) was not acceeded to and the battle of 
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Kurukshetra turned into a Darma Yuddha. If this is violence, 
then it may be admitted that, itis the only method, of 
course only asa means and never as an end in itself, under 
condition of naked grabbing of power, rampant corruption, 
cruel exploitation leading to the allround destitution and 
ruination of the society and above all stifling of the true call 
of man qua man. 
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FALLACIES IN MR. QUAN’S SOLUTION 
OF ZENO’S FIRST PARADOX 
KHWAJA MOJIBUL HAQUE 


I 


1. Great pains have been taken by Mr. Stanislaus Quan 
in his attempt to solve Zeno’s First Paradox. (MIND, Vol. 
LXXVII No. 306 April, 1968). There is, moreover, ‘no 
denial of the fact that he had applied all the intellectual 
subtleties at his disposal, in analysing the implications of the 
paradox, as well as the different forms in which the paradox 
may be represented by lines showing the direction of 
bisection ad infinitum. l 


2. Mr. Stanislaus Quan has given us nine different 
forms in which Zeno’s first paradox may be stated. For this 
he has expressed the situation ‘in terms of human action’, in 
what he proposes to call a ‘dramatic form’. 


3. “Attempts to solve the paradox”, he says “heitherto 
have been hampered by interpretations which fail to 
distinguish—......... the elements, in the dramatic form. 
“According to him the paradox can be expressed primarily in 
the form of any one of the three (i.e. distance, or locomotion, 
or time), but “the solution ofa dramatic form, whatever 
it entails, must come about through the other two, since 
time involves movement, and movement involves distance.” 


(p. 209) 


4. Again, according to him, “it is a clear case of 
ignoratio elenchi for anyone to try to solve a dramatic form 
of the first paradox by mathematics,” 

5. Mr. Quan, then divides the situation into two 
groups. In the first group ‘the problem is solely that of 
halving ad infinitum’. In the second group there are nine 
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forms in the dramatic form, where locomotion is possible 
in 1 (i)-(iii) but not in the other six. (p. 211) 

Before proceeding -further, I would like to refer to one 
ambiguity and one fallacious assumption of which Mr. Quan 
is guilty so far. . 

In the first:. place, the phrase’ ‘dramatic form’ is 
ambiguous. He has not clearly ‘stated as to what it entails. 
This- simply seems.. to. be a favourite ‘expression with Mr. 
Quan, since it does not add anything to the actual solution of 
the problem. The problem, as will be shown later, is already 
in the ‘dramatic form’ and therefore further dramatising the 
situation seems to be useless and superficial. 

In the second place, his contention that “it is a clear 
case of ignoratio elenchi for anyone:to try to solve a dramatic 
form, of the first paradox by mathematics” ig really fallacious 
and misleading. He posits a hypothetical dramati¢ form and 
then charges that to solve it mathematically ‘is fallacious. 
But the truth is that Mr. Quan ‘himself ‘is guilty of the 


fallacy of ignoratio elenchi, because the paradox essentially l 


depends on concepts and notions which belong to mathema- 


tics and are, at least, capable of mathematical analysis and 
interpretation. 


In the third place, he himself uses'mathéinatical concepts 


to solve the paradox and therefore contradicts himself, for in 
his own interpretatiqn: where he divides the finite distance 
AB into 40 units, or increases the ratio from ‘half’ to ‘greater- 
than-half’, he js using mathematical’ notions. 'Therefore his 
own solution comes through mathematics. His solution of 
the paradox, however, is not conclusive, since it is based on a` 
fallaciaus assumption (see IV, below). 1 


Il 


. i f 

1. Zeno’s~first paradox as itappears in the Oxford 
translation: of the ‘Physics’ as quoted: by Mr. Quan’ says: 
“The first asserts the non-existence of'motion'on the ground: 


t; 


-2 eno’s -First Paradox 3 2 


that that which is in locomotion must arrive at ‘the halfway 
' stage before it arrives at the Goal.” This statement of 'the 
i ` paradox i is already in the ‘dramatic form’ and need not be 
_Stated again ‘in terms of human action because’ “that which” 
_tefers to any dramatic situation whatsoever, (whether human 
(or non-human) which proves the non-existence of motion in 
‘any form. ‘But how is this a dramatic ‘form? ‘It may‘be 
asked at this stage. 
2. Before-I answer this question, let us be very ‘clear as 
to what Zeno is trying to prove. It is: that’motion in any 
form whatsoever is non-existent or impossible. 


Now, Mr. Quan has interpreted this paradox in three 
different ways, (p. 207—forms, 1,2,3.) and what I want to 
point out is, that the second interpretation is the primary 
interpretation (as well as, the third interpretation), which 
according to Mr. Quan proved that motion is impossible. 
(p. 211—2(i)-(iii) : ©3(i)-(iii). 

The first interpretation is really the ‘dramatic form’ in 
which Zeno’s paradox can be stated. Why so? Because 
Zeno’s two interpretations prove that movement is impossi- 
ble : but the rist one further dramatises the situation by 
showing that, even, for argument’s sake, if'we assume that’ 
locomotion were possible (which according to the two 
primary interpretations is not possible) then it can be shown 
by the notion of ‘half-way stage’ that “that which” is in 
locomotion, cannot -arrive at the goal. This isthe popular 
form of the paradox which shows the non-existence of 
motion. The mistake of Mr. Quan lies in the fact that he ` 
takes this interpretation of the paradox literally and fails to` 
see that it is already in the dramatic form—the result is that , 
he re-expresses it “in terms of human action” which he calls 
the ‘dramatic form,’ and therefore, his notion about the 
“added feature of the ‘dramatic form’ is superfluous (p. 204, 
para 2). 
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3. Why this interpretation cannot be regarded as one of 
the primary interpretations of the paradox? The answer is 
this : 
` The paradox asserts the non-existence of motion. 
Motion therefore cannot be assumed. Except for arguments 
sake, we cannot say that locomotion over the first half- 
distance has been performed, and then on the half-distance 
of the remaining half, and so on ad infinitum, in the direction 
of the goal B. Because, it is obvious that, if locomotion were 
possible over the first half-distance, then it is equally possible 
over the whole finite distance, since, both the distances are 
finite, so that the paradox vanishes, and Mr. Quan is spared 
the trouble of solving the paradox, From which it necessa- 
rilly follows that Zeno cannot have proved the non-existence 
of motion in the form (1) which assumes locomotion over the 
half distance. (This, therefore, makes his (Mr. Quan’s) 
assumptions on page 214 (4) fallacious.) 

Moreover the statement of the paradox as quoted above, 
does not necessarily imply bisection ad infinitum in the right 
direction, or nearer to the goal B. Therefore, it is a mistake 
to take this form as essentially expressing the paradox. This 
is only one of the interpretations which falsely assume that 
locomotion has been possible over the first half-distance, and, 
even then the goal cannot be reached. This interpretation 
may, therefore, be safely rejected without any prejudice to 
the Oxford version of the first paradox to which Mr. Quan 
seems to be so much attached and which is susceptible to 
other two interpretations which prove Zeno’s contention 
that movement is impossible. 


I 


Mr. Quan says that it is ‘bisection’ ad infinitum which 
creates the trouble. To quote him: “The first question we 
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have to ask here is: What is the immediate cause of the 
sequence that goes on ad infinitum? Or, putin another 
way : What is it precisely that brings the mind into contact 
with Infinity ?” His answer is that since the distance is 
finite,- infinity cannot belong to it: nor can it belong to any 
subsequent half-distances since they are all measured, 
however small they may be. Moreover, he rejects the 
possiblity that infinity can belong either to the locomotion or 
to the time—not only this, infinity cannot belong even to the 
goal, qua goal. He, however, admits that, “If, therefore, 
contact with ‘infinity’ belongs to the goal, then it must 
belong to the goal incidentally, but actually, to what causes 
the goal to change from this to that, ad infinitum.” And 
“The truth is this: What causes the change in the goal is 
the act of bisection, and it is precisely here that we find the 
clue to the solution of the paradox, and incidentally, confirm 
Aristotle’s statement that it is “the division of the space in a 
certain way “that leads to the result that the goal is not 
reached.” (p. 216). 

2. The truth is now obvious. Mr. Quan reads in the 
_ Statement of Aristotle something which helps in justifying 
his dramatic form and which he wrongly interprets as the 
essential form of the paradox, but which has been shown 
above [(II) (3)] to be a totally fallacious and mistaken inter- 
pretation of the paradox. 

According to him, then, it is ‘the act of bisection that 
causes the change in the goal (from this to that) and there- 
fore ‘infinity’ actually belongs to it. But the act of bisecting 
cannot go on ad infinitum unless space itself were capable 
of being divided (or, bisected ad infinitum. Therefore, it 
follows that we can go on bisecting infinitely because the 
nature of space is such that it can be divided ad infinitum. 
And this is what Aristotle really means, 

The difficulty for Mr. Quan, however, is: how ‘infinity’ 
can belong to a ‘finite’ distance (i.e., the finite distance AB) ? 

P—13 
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This difficulty vanishes if we remember that the (finite) 
distance AB is also continuous. If AB were not continous, 
then we have not one finite distance but two or more than 
two, which seems absurd. Now, it is this continuots nature 
of space (as also of time—locomotion being a concept which 
combines both space and time) which brings us into contact 
with infinity, even though the given distance is a finite ` 
distance. Therefore, it follows that the act of bisecting 
ad infinitum is possible because space can be infinitely 
divided: and space can be infinitely divided becauseit is 
continuous. Hence it follows that, since the finite distance: 
AB ‘must. be continuous, it is also infinitely divisible—and 
therefore infinity belongs necessarily to the finite distance 
AB, although this distance is finite. 

- Moreover, the finite distance AB is merely a practical: 
limitation imposed by us-on the one space which is infinite. 
Therefore, it disproves Mr. Quan’s assumption that infinity 
cannot belong (at least) to the finite distance (space). 


IV 

Now I propose to show that, in both the forms, (p. 220 
and 224) (in which Mr. Quan claims to have- solved the 
paradox), his solutions are not conclusive. ; 

(a) Mr. Quan’s first solution. 
Let me quote him first : 

` “Let us now complete the argument by showing how 
the goal can be reached. As a preliminary, we should 
notice the following : 

. Let us now take the odgnal finite diane AB, as before. 
ana instead of. bisecting it into ‘halves’ let us mark off any. 
number of units we like—for instance, 40, thus : 


A, 1. 2. 3. ete. . B 
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Let the units be numbered 1. 2. 3. etc. so that 40 

falls on B, 

Let R=the runner. 

Let us now reassert the paradox : 

Before R can arrive at the goal B, R must reach 
- stage I 

Before R (now at 1) can arrive at B, R must first 

reach stage 2. 

Before R (now at 2) can arrive at t B, R must first 

reach stage 3 etc. 

It does. not-make the slightest difference now what we 
do, R must arrive at the goal B. Wecan mark off as many 
units we like—400 or, 4,000, The number makes no 
difference. The reason for this 1 is that we have made AB 
into a number of units.” 


The argumet of Mr. Quan is clearly this: If we do not 
divide the given distance into ‘halves’, but instead, if we 
divide it into so many units, then the distance AB can be 
traversed by R. And this therefore is one form in which 
the paradox can be solved. 


This argument, however, is not conclusive: Because, 
whether we divide the distance into halves or equal units, 
the problem remains the same. Where is the fallacy, then, 
in this argument ? The fallacy occurs is the second line of 
the statement above where we assume “R (now at 1)”. How 
R arrives at the stage 1? R cannot reach the stage 1: 
because of the ‘distance. A 1 isa finite distance (just as the 
distance AB is finité), and therefore, as before, we can divide 
it into as many equal units as we like. 

Let us divide it into 40 units so that, 40’ falls at: L.. 

Let the units be numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Let us now reassert the paradox: FOS 

Before R can arrive at the goal B (through stage 1), 

R must first reach stage 1 
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Before R (now at.1) can arrive at the. goal B (through 
stage 1), 
R must first reach stage 2 
etc. 


But the distance R 1’ is again a finite distance, and so we 
can divide it into as many equal units as we like, say, 1, 2, 3, 
etc. and this process will go on ad infinitum, with the 
result that R will not be able to move at all. Hence, move- 
ment is not possible in this form. Therefore, division into 
units does not solve the paradox. 


(Note: The other finite distances, 1-2, 2-3, etc. can 
similarly be divided, ad infinitum, into smaller and smaller 
units). i 


If, however, in the dramatic form, we assure that R 
has moved to the finite distance, R 1, R 1’, R 1”, etc., then 
there is no problem, for AB itself is a finite distance and R 
can reach the goal B in the same manner as R reaches R1, 
or R1’ or, R 1”, etc., without any halving or division into 
units. Therefore, the paradox is not solved by dividing the 
finite distance AB into units. (see V (iv) below). 


(b) Mr. Quan’s second solution : 


Mr. Quan has tried to solve the first paradox in yet 
another way. “Now, in the first paradox”, says Mr. Quan, 
“we begin our reasoning with the ratio ‘half’ and, as I will 
show on a later occasion, this is where the fundamental 
mistake occurs.” Quoting Aristotle, therefore he opines 
that, “let us increase our given- ratio ‘half’ by some amount, 
no matter however small, that makes the ratio ‘greater-than- 
half’, then the goal must be reached.” It is true that if we 
take the ratio half, there is always a ‘fellow-half’ that is 
left, so that the goal cannot be reached. But we do not 
gain anything by changing the ratio from half to greater- 
than-half. : 


pa 
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To, make the point more clear he says: “Let this 
‘greater-than-half’ be such that, if we take away the ‘greater- 
than’ from the greater-than-half’, then, no matter however 
small this ‘greater-than’ is, we are left with ‘half’. 


Let us now take our original finite distance AB, as 
before, and, as we mark off, let us use the expression 
‘greater-than-half’, What is the result? While the ‘half 
(in each ‘greater-than-halt’) becomes successively smaller, 
just as it did before, the ‘greater-than’ we have now added 
remains constant and quantitatively fixed, since we do say 
‘greater-than-half’ ‘each time. We now do exactly as 
Aristotle sug ested. In effect, the significance of the ‘halves’ 
drops out of the situation altogether. What we do now is to 
take CB and make it consist of a number of quantitatively- 
fixed units, each one of which gets added on to the original 
‘greater-than-half’ marked off. Weare bound to reach the 
goal B, just as we are bound to do so if we mark off the given 
finite line into 40 units.” 


In connection with the above solution of the paradox 
I have to make the following observations : 


(i) The expression ‘greater-than-half’ is not so simple as 
Mr. Quan thinks it is, because the halves are not equal, and 
therefore we fail to understand to which particular ‘half’ the 
new ratio ‘greater-than-half’ refers to. The ambiguity 
increases all the more if we notice that: “since we say 
‘greater-than-half’ each time.” 


(ii) Since the “greater-than” is not defined properly, 
(see, (i) above), it does not matter, how small it is, (so long 
as it changes the ratio ‘half’), therefore there is nothing in 
the notion ‘greater-than’ which entails that it must be 
constant and quantitatively fixed. 


(iii) Will Mr. Quan (or any of the readers) explain 
what the following sentence means, or what is its bearing 
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on the. problem in the context quoted above ? “What we 
do now is to take CB and make it consist of a number of 
‘quantitatively-fixed units, each one of which gets added on 
to the original ‘greater-than-halt’ marked off.” 


Since CB is half-distance in all the diagrams ‘in the 
article this statement is the most confusing in ther whole 
- articlé under consideration. 


© (iv) Suppose we take this ‘greater-than’ of the greater- 
than-half? to be half of the ‘half’? which is left when the 
‘greater-than’ is taken away from this ‘greater-than-half’. 
Now the ‘greater-than’ is a constant ratio in relation to each 
of the halves, “since we say, ‘greater-than-half’ each time”. 
But this constant ratio varies as the ‘half’ in relation to 
which it is a ‘greater-than’. 


. 45 
Now let us take this original finite distance AB, and 
mark off ‘greater-than-halves’ {and not halves) according to 
this definition of ‘greater-than’, then each ‘greater-than-half’ 
becomes smaller and smaller so that we are always left with 
some part, however small, although it is nota ‘fellow-half’ 
now. And we can proceed in this manner ad infinitum. 
What is the result then? There always remains an 
untraversed distance, however small it may be. The result, 
therefore is that the whole finite distance AB cannot be 
traversed. i 


(Note : This isacase of division in the ‘right- Betas 
which I have shown to bea fallacious interpretation. The 
reason, therefore, why I have tried io refute it, is simply 
to show that the concept ‘greater-than-half’ is not well- 
defined. And therefore, in this case at least, it cannot 
exhaust the finite distance AB). 


But is it not true that if the ‘greater-than’ be so defined 
that it is not a constant ratio ir relation to each ‘half’ but is a 
constant number, say, 1/4, or 1/3, or any other’ quantity 
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whatsoever, the finite distance AB can be exhausted (as 
Aristotle has suggested and which is incorporated by Mr. 
Quan)? But this is possible because the very interpretation 
in form (1) is fallacious, as it assumes that locomotion has 
been possible over the first half, or (as in this case) over the 
first ‘greater-than-half’ distance. And I have shown earlier 
that this assumption is fallacious. The solution, therefore, 
is based on a fallacious assumption. 


The fallaciousnéss of the above solution can be shown 
in another way by showing that the notion ‘greater-than- 
half is useless if we take the second interpretation of the 
paradox where the division or bisection proceeds to left. 
Let us explain it with the help of the following diagram : 

E D C 
| E | DO | ¢ 
| | -| | 

| l a 





Let AB =the finite distance, and let, R=the runner 
Let AC=4 of AB then, AC’ =greater-than-half 
Let AD=4 of AC’ then, AD’ =greater-than-half 
Let AE=4 of AD’ then, AE’ =greater-than-half 
and so on, such that CC’=DD’=EE= -—etc., which is the 
condition required by Mr. Quan when he says that the 
‘greater-than’ isconstant and quantitatively-fixed, irrespective 
of the half to which it is attached. 
The paradox can now be expressed as follows : 
Before R can traverse the whole distance to the 
goal B, R must first traverse the ‘greater-than-half’ 
distance to G’,and so the ‘greater-than-half? dis- 
tance to D’, and so on ad infinitum. - 


Since there’i is always a ‘greater-than-half’ distance (how- 
ever small this may be) to be traversed before R can even 
begin ‘to traverse, then R cannot begin to traverse at all. 
This therefore proves that motion is non-existent. 
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From the above considerations it is clear that ‘if increas- 
ing the ratio of the part, so as always to take in the same 
amount’ were a real solution to the problem, then it must 
have solved the paradox in the form I have expressed it above. 
Since it does not, it is a false solution based on a false 
assumption. 


V 


Before concluding this discussion it seems worthwhile 
tọ make certain observations which are necessary : 


(1) The second interpretation (Mr. Quan’s nos, 2 £2{i)) 
is the correct interpretation of the Oxford version of Zeno’s 
first paradox according to which bisection continues in the 
left or backward direction, to the starting point A, so that 
movement is not possible at all. 


(ii) Since the Oxford version lends itself to the first 
interpretation also (which I have shown to be based ona 
false assumption) according to which bisection continues in 
the right direction towards the goal B, its value lies in the 
fact that it proves the importance of ‘bisection’ as a principle 
which proves the non-existence of motion. 


The second interpretation using the notion of ‘bisection’ 
proves that motion is impossible. The first interpretation, 
adds strength to this notion of ‘bisection’ by showing that 
even if we, inconsistently, assume that locomotion has 
started, by applying the same notion of ‘bisection’ it can be 
shown that even then the goal cannot be reached. The first 
interpretation therefore shows the importance of ‘bisection’ 
as a principle which proves the non-existence of motion, if 
interpreted in the second sense in relation to a: finite 
distance AB. : 

(iii) That the first interpretation is fallacious is obvious 
from the fact that when the ratio is changed to 
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‘greater-than-half’ it: proves (if we assume motion before. 
proving it) that the goal can be reached, but the same princi- 
ple of ‘greater-than-half’ fails to prove the possibility of 
motion according to the second interpretation where the 
division continues backwards to the starting point A. 


(iv) So far as Mr. Quan’s solution of the paradox by 
dividing the finite distance AB into 40 (or more) equal units 
is concerned, it can be pointed out,that he has failed to see 
the form to which it really belongs. It really belongs to form 
3 or 3(i) of his dramatic form according to which movement 
is not possible. He has failed to see this because his diagram 
3.(p.207) is incomplete. The complete diagram will be as 
follows: . E 
In the form 3 or 3(i), the same principle of ‘bisection’ is used 
with the difference that the bisecting proceeds in both 
directions; and the halves in this particular case are all equal. 

c 
<—_——_—> PES l +———> 
e a E arr ere Peer ee 





een gy et ow rn 


Direction of bisection ad infinitum. 


That this diagram is complete is evident from the state- 
ment that, “as Aristotle puts it, “any one of the points lying 
between the two extremes is potentially a middle point”.” 
(p. 207) Ifwelcok at the above diagram, we see that the 
finite distance AB is divided into a number of units each of 
which is equal, although the principle of ‘bisection’ has been 
used in this case also. This all the more proves the impor- 
tance of the principles of ‘bisection’ in relation to the second 
interpretation of the Oxford version of the first paradox. 
Now, that movement is impossible in this form, has been 
admitted by Mr. Quan (p. 211), and since in the above case 
the ‘halves’ are all equal, however small they may be, they 

P14 
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are also equal units, and the position is not altered in the 
least by calling them ‘halves.’ Since Mr. Quan solves the 
paradox by dividing into equal units, it really belongs to the 
above form, and hence, if it can prove anything at all, it 
proves that movement is impossible. Therefore, Mr. Quan 
contradicts himself. ‘ 

(v) In his last paragraph (p. 221) Mr. Quan says: “the 
reason why it is impossible to traverse the stadium is that, 
by a fallacy in the reasoning, in no single instance is any 
attempt actually* made to traverse the stadium, that is, to 
to be in continuous locomotion over the finite distance 
prescribed.” 


This is arguing in a circle. We first assume that ‘motion 
is possible’ and then prove that ‘motion is possible.’ So far 
as the solution of the paradox in the ‘dramatic form’ with 
the “attempt actually to traverse the stadium,” is concerned, 
what we can do is: take a prescribed finite distance, stand 
on the starting point, and start running, saying, “We refute 
Zeno like this.” 


* Italics mine. 


w 


MARX'S CRITICISM OF | 
THE SUBJECT-PREDICATE CONVERSION .. 
P. K. SARKAR 


I 


As we harp on the theme of continuity between science 
and philosophy, they provide a spectacle of parting of ways 
in respect of their search for truth. A careful consideration 
of the tool of conceptual conversion as employed by science 
and philosophy will bear it out. Specific effectivity of such 
conversion in the two: fields often turn out to be quite 
divergent. In natural science it exercises a liberating influ- 
ence upon the course of its development but in philosophy 
it appears as a stumbling block to clear understanding, and 
hence in a way to social progress, by being the source of 
mystification and reification of all sorts. The promise of a 
revolution through conceptual conversion in philosophy ends, 
more often than not, in a fiasco. Ifthis is not true in case 
of all philosophy, it is decidedly the case with German 
philosophy. Looking back upon the history of natural 
science we find that conceptual conversion proved a boon to 
its progress. When the Copernican -heliocentric conception 
of the universe replaced the Ptolemaic geocentric conception 
of it a’ breakthrough of unimaginable importance was made. 
When the earth came ta be regarded as round, instead of 
being flat as a pancake, our whole outlook on things and lives 
on earth was revolutionized. A conceptual conversion of far 
-reaching consequence occurred when, because of Einstein’s 
theory of relativity, we came to look upon space and time as 
relative and not absolute. 


Many philosophers were inspired to follow the lead of 
science but to produce only a retrograde effect. It is no 
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wonder that Kant was emboldened to christen his revolution 
in philosophy ‘Copernican’. The revolution is supposed to 
consist in a conceptual conversion expressed bv the statement: 
‘objects conform’ to mind’, which is a reversed form of the 
alleged anti-Copernican statement: ‘mind conforms to 
objects’. The Kantian revolution leads to a subjectivist 
conclusion implying the dependence of objects upon a know- 
ing mind. This. prompts Hegel to recast Kantian epistemo- 
logy and ontology on a new mould. He seeks to accornplish 
it through a new conversion. So long ideas have been 
recognized as dependent on Mind or Spirit. Hegel, on the 
contrary, regards the totality of ideas, called by him ‘Idea’, 
as the source of Mind or Spirit. To effect this conversion, 
however, he interprets ideas to mean ideal réalities with 
strong resemblance to Platonic Ideas. Idea is the beginning 
of a charmed circle consisting ‘of Itself, Nature and Spirit, 
In the circle, the beginning is the end. The beginning is the 
end proposed and the end is the beginning actualized. Idea 
is nascent spirit and spirit is its mature transformation. The 
former is the mere skeleton, of which the latter is a full- 
blooded organism. Since by Spirit Hegel means not only a 
conscious self but also all spiritual products and institutions, 
he comes to regard them all as actualizations of the Idea. 
Everything finite, determinate and empirical are forms of 
the same Idea. What exists must exist as encapsulated in a 
thought-form. The empirical must wear the speculative garb.’ 
The content must appear a make-up.and thus remain hidden 
in thought-form. The sole reality of empirical existence is 
thought-form and therefore all thought-forms are actualities 
of existénce. Ideas are thus hypostatized. Nothing but ideas 
or their manifestations have true being. 

The Hegelian position, as described above, involves what 
Feuerbach calls the subject-predicate conversion. Here we do not 
have a conversion in a purely logical sense. It involvs 
at best change of position in respect of subject and 


> 
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predicate. Speaking difterently, it is a transformation of the 
subject into the predicate and the predicate into the subject. 
Hegel makes the Idea.a real subject and renders everything 
empirical a predicate of it. In the process, the real subject 
is mystified and made dependent. ‘upon the predicate. Feuer- 
bach formulated. the, method of ‘transformative criticism the 
purpose of which was.to peel off the speculative trappings of 
empirical content, to’ expose or lay bare’ the hidden content 
behind the mystical form. More briefly, it aims at under- 
standing the subject-predicate conversion in its true colour 
and to turn it up-side down. . 

The task undertaken by Feuerbach’ was taken up with 
earnest zeal by Marx.. As a true’ disciple of. his master 
Marx not only followed his lead but also went ahead:of him. 
He understood it for the first time that the sphere of trans- 
formative criticism must be extended--to fields other than 
those of religion and metaphysics. It must also be extended 
to the fields of histor y,. political economy and philosophy. ‘The 
purpose of this essay- is to explain, in brief, the conversion 
thesis and to assess the importance of Marx’s criticism of it 
in different’ fields cf social culture. 


Il 


We have already stated the essential meaning of the 
subject-predicate conversion. We may, however, try to 
make it plainer in terms of different but related pairs of 
contraries. We ¢an show ‘such pairs as running parallel to 
one single pair of contraries viz. ‘subject and predicate’ in 
the following tabular form. 


Subject Predicate 
Universal _ Particular 
Infinite > Finite 


A-priori © Empirical 
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Subject — _ Predicate 
- Determinant Determinate 
Ideal . Real 


Under the concept of ‘subject’ we bring the Universal, 
the infinite, the a-priori, the’determinant and the ideal. In 
a like manner, under. the ‘predicate’ we bring the particular, 
the finite, the. empirical, the determinate and: the réal: 
Hegel thus makes the Universal, the Idea, the subject and 
the particular, the finite or empirical existence its predicate: 
He thus goes back to the realism of Universals as advocated 
by Plato. It is really | surprising that he could ignore 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas. Aristotle’s 
conception of real specific substances as the bearers‘of predi- 
cates or substances which can never be the predicates of 
anything else has had no appeal’ to him. In his criticism of 
Hegel, in this context, Mark seems to evince a decided 
preference for Aristotle against Plato.” But Marx’s concern 
is of a different order than‘that of Aristotle. The latter is 
concerned to demonstrate the logical weakness of the Platonic 
doctrine. Marx’s concern is out and’ out anthropological. 
The conversion thesis, under ‘the tyranny -of ideas’, has made 
of man, his empirical existence a speculative being. . Man is 
denied the right to be the criterion of his own existence. 
With Feuerbach, Marx therefore re-asserted the anthropologi- 
cal criterion (Homo Mensura) as laid down by Protagoras 
to be the supreme criterion. Marx asserts “Man is the 
supreme being for man”. With Marx, therefore, man, not 
the Idea (as with Hegel), becomes the decided point of 
departure. 


Il 


(A) Marx's criticism of the doctrine of subject-predicate 
conversion soon emerged as a powerful weapon to prove its 
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worth in different: fields of culture. By its use he demons- 
trates, once for all, the weakness in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
History. Sometimes Marx criticises the very idea of having 
a philosophy of history and this is consistent with his general 
view about philosophy as a -form of-ideology. Sometimes 
again he grants, at least indirectly, the possibility of a philo- 
sophy of history. which will be a record of ideas as images of 
events occuring in time in a fixed order. We quote a 
relevant passage from “The Poverty of Philosophy’. “Thus, 
for Hegel, all that has happened and is still happening is only 
just what is happening in his own’ mind.‘ This the philo- 
sophy of history is nothing but the history of philosophy, 
of his own philosophy. There is no longer a history accord- 
ing to the order in time, there is only the sequence of ideas 
in the understanding”. This passage has proved itself to be 
a correct assessment of Hegelian historiography and a 
pertinent warning against the use of speculative method in 
‘history. “History is to be written according to the order in 
time” and not according to “the sequence of ideas in the 
understanding.” The attempt to .write history according to 
“the sequence of ideas in the understanding” will be the 
source of the temptation to follow an a priori model, a 
model emanated from and certified by a particular mind. 
This passage does not contain any explicit denial of all 
philosophy of history but of a particular variety of it, a 
brain-child of Hegel. 

(B) Marx follows with equal vigour his perspicuous 
criticism of the speculative method, a product of subject~ 
predicate conversion, in the field of political economy. . _In 
evaluating Proudhon’s political economy Marx observes :. 
“The economists’ material is the active, energetic life of, 
man; M. Proudhon’s material is the dogmas of the economists. 
But the moment we cease to pursue the historical movement 
of production relations, of which the categories are but the 
theoretical expression, the moment we want to see in these. 
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categories no more than ideas, spontaneous thoughts, 
independent of.real relations, we are forced to attribute the ” 
origin of these thoughts to the movement of pure reason” 
(The Poverty of philosophy). ae 

Here Marx’s criticism of political economy coincides: 
with his criticism of speculative historiography. The funda- 
mental question in both spheres is one of starting point. 
Marx finds this starting point in ‘the active, energetic life 
of man.’ We must start with real relations of life-production 
relations. If, on the contrary, we start with ideas or dogmas 
we shall simply end in. mastering the art of mystification 
turning ‘real relations’ into relations of thoughts. 


-` (C) The gist of Marx’s assessment of the subject- 
predicate conversion in political philosophy can be found in 
the following passage : 


“But Hegel conceives of society, family, etc., the artificial 
person in general, not as the realization of the actual, empiri- 
cal person but as the réal person, which however, has the 
moment of personality in it only abstractly.. Whence also 
comes his notion that it is not actual persons who _come 
to be a eile but'the’state, which must come to be an actual 
person”, (Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right). This is, 
a glaring example of Hegel’s inverted procedure. Hegel 
représents society and family not as made of actual persons 
but as real persons’ themselves. He does not believe: in 
actual persons’ coming to form the state but in the states’ 
coming to be an actual person in the crown whom Hegel 
brings forth as ‘the ultimate actuality of the state’. -The 
Hegelian procedure erects a’ wall’ between real persons and 
the society on the one hand and between the society and the 
state on the other. Hegel inverts the ‘relationship between 
the state and the society. He regards the state as prior to 
society, although he ought to have regarded society as the 
states’ very foundation. This Hegelian attitude is reflected 
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in the thinking of many social activists and politicians who 
work.to make the state stronger in an effort to make it the 
basis of society and consequently treat it as independent 
having no need to seek a basis for itself on the society. That 
society is the real base of the state is the doctrine that unities 
early and later Marx in a very remarkable way. The 
criticism on.this issue-that he developed in his early writing, 
‘Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right’ was re-emphasized 
by him in 1875 when he.chose to criticise the Lassalleans 
in his “Critique of the Gotha Programme.”. We- quote a 
relevant paragraph : “The German workers” party—at least 
-ifit adopts the programme—shows that its socialist ideas 
are not even skin-deep ; in that, instead of treating existing 
society (and this holds good for any future one) as the basis 
of the existing state (or of the future state in the case of 
future society), it treats the state rather as an independent 
entity that pocesses its own “intellectual, ‘ethical and’ 
libertarian bases”. es l Aa 


(D) Marx’s decided apanan to the doctrine of 
subject-predicate conversion and his application of trans- 
formative criticism is more pronounced in his treatment of 
Hegelian philosophy and the method it involves, We quote 
from three of his important writings in this connection. 


(i) “In direct contrast to German Philosophy which 
descends from heaven to earth, here we set out from earth 
to heaven. That is to.say, we do not set out from what 
men say, imagine, - conceive, . nor from men as’ narrated, 
thought of, imagined, conceived, in order to arrive at men 
in flesh. We set out from real, active men, and on the 
basis of their real life-process, we demonstrate the develop- 
ment of the ideological reflexes and echoes of this life- 
process”. (German Ideology : Marx and Engels). 

(ii) “It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their being but, ọn the contrary, itis their social being that’ 
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determines their consciousness”. (Preface to a Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Econom y—Marx)- 


(ii) “To Hegel, the life-process of the human brain, i.e, 
the process of thinking, which, under the name of “The Idea”, 
he even transforms into an independent subject, is the 
demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is only the 
external, phenomenal form of “The Idea”. With me, on 
the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than material world 
reflected by the human mind, and translated into, forms of 
thought” (Preface to the second edition, Capital : Marx). 


The three quoted excerpts give us a unified view - of 
early and later Marx. German Ideology, one of the early 
writings, and Capital, the- most important of the later 
writings, reflect the same tone, temper and determination— 
to oppose tooth and nail the conversion thesis with all its 
methodological implications. They all proclaim the same 
concern for man and “the coloured, noisy and redolent 
world of commonsense’, the existent empirical world. They 
reafhrm the same Protagorean Homo Mensura with a 
passionate commitment for man and all he stands for. The 
first excerpt expresses a warning and the outline of a new 
method of approach to social phenomena. The warning is 
to the effect that we must not fall an easy victim to the 
speculative method which starts from the ideal to get at the 
real. Again, we must not start from what men say, imagine’ 
and conceive. Nor should we start from men ‘as narrated,’ 
thought of, imagined, conceived, in order to arrive at men’ 
in flesh”. On the contrary, ‘we should start from real active- 
men, their productive relations in order to get at their idec- 
logical reflexions. The second excerpt gives us the gist of 
the fundamentalist version of the relationship between infra- 
structure and superstructure. Whether this version is 
acceptable or not is not of much’ importance in the present 
context. Whatis of importance to us here is that this 
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statement of Marx stands out in sharp contrast to the entire 
tradition of speculative philosophy that seeks the basis 
of empirical reality in consciousness. The thesis that cons- 
ciousness is the basis of all is shared in common by Hegel, 
Sankara and Sri Aurobinda. Empirical reality is explained 
as mere illusory projection of consciousness or asa process 
of its solidification. Marx pinpoints this thesis as the 
veritable breeding ground of mystification and reification. 
As against this thesis Marx asserts the primacy of empirical 
reality, the social life-process of man determining conscious- 
ness. So in the third excerpt Marx asserts that the ‘‘ideal 
is nothing else than the material world reflected by the 
human mind, and translated into forms of thought”. 


IV 


It is quite apposite to trace some of the implications of 
Marx’s criticism of, the subject-predicate conversion. He 
noticed with-.much concern the many-sided retrograde effects 
of conceptual conversion. We may attempt a very simple 
account of such retrograde effects as they are emphasized 
by Marx. 


1. The subject-predicate conversion is the fostering 
ground of mystification and reification. What is concrete 
appears with a mystical aura. Without being the author 
of productive and creative deeds the subject appears as an 
- accidental adjunct of a trans-empirical subject. The truely 
independent appears as the dependent. The really substan- 
tive being gets its meaning lost in an imaginary substance, 
The base is turned up-side down and made to reel on its 
head. The distinction between appearence and reality ‘is 
lost sight of. The real is always supposed to appear with 
a make-up. It is impossible to see it unmade-up. . The veil 
of appearance seems irremovable as it is not recognized as’ 
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such. The structure is therefore reckoned as in essense 
the superstructure. The conciousness of a nation is supposed 
to be independent of the nation or the individuals that 
comprise it. Societal transformations are given a trans- 
empirical look. Forms of consciousness have an atemporal 
serial order and their movement is truely ahistorical. Man, 
the Universal, gets the pride of place over man, the individual. 
Movement of consciousness in general is supposed to be 
primary to the movement of specific consciousnesses or the 
reflections of specific human brains: What man conceives 
or imagines gets a prior treatment than what man actually 
does. The doer, the maker, is sacrificed to the knower, the 
mere speculative or thinking being. 


The position that everything is an exemplification of 
the Idea, the collectivity öf thought-forms, categories, 
dogmas, forms of consciousness Marx calls ‘pantheistic 
fiysticism’ the story of the ‘cunning of reason’ that creates 
everything it comes upon. Mystification confers upon a 
thing, a product of reason, a mark of profundity. To 
make anything pass as profound it is enough that it receives” 
a philosophical form, a philosophical certification’. Thus 
with Hegel it sounds very “profound and striking that the 
idea of the state is directly born, that it has brought steels 
forth into empirical existence in the birth of the sovereign” ; 
(Critique of Hegel’s Doctrine of the State : Marx). 


2. The subject-predicate conversion is the prime source 
of a reductionist method. It is ironical that Matx himself was 
accused of being a reductionist in spite of his criticism of 
the reductionist implication of the speculative method. It 
assumes that whatever “lives on land and under water can be 
reduced by abstraction to a logical category.” (The Poverty 
of Philosophy—Marx. Italics mine.) Marx counterposes 
a historio-genetic method to this form of ‘reductionism. 
The content, and starting point of this methcd is the 
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empirical and its goal is the understanding requisite for the 
progressive transformation of the empirical. 

3. The subject-predicate conversion remains the source 
of all alien tendency in materialism itself. The practice of 
theory for theory’s sake comes to have its hold even upon 
many advocates of materialism. Without a genuine marriage 
between theory and practice, without what Marx calls 
‘practical-critical activity’ we may regard practiceas the foster- 
child of theory and vice-versa. We may again remain content 
with a mechanical relationship between theory and practice. 

It is hot a question of one excersing its influence upon 
the other. It isa question of their qualitative transforma- 
tion at every critical juncture of their development. Theory 
must not remain unchanged at the assault of practice and 
practice must receive a fresh lease of life with the induction 
of theory into it. 

4. In giving shape to the political will of a social group 
through a party, the mechanism of party. organization may 
display the subject-predicate conversion in reversing the 
order of priorities among different levels of organization in 
such a way that the base may always be turned up-side 
down. The determinant may take the place of the 
determined, the cofiditioning of the conditioned. The 
leadership may count upon themselves as the base of all 
mass organizations. On the whole, leaders may be placed 
high-up the people. 

Marx envisioned a methodological outlook which will 
oppose the subject-predicate conversion in every form. His 
criticism of the conversion, has provided different branches 
of social science with weapon strong enough to accomplish a 
theoretical revolution: The historio-genetic method, a 
consequence of the critique of the conversion thesis, has 
shown the way. But it would not be too much to say that 
a social revolutién, on the Marxian line, is still not round 
the corner. 


we 
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Sachindranath Ganguli, philosopher and pcet, died at the 
age of fortyfive on Sept. 4,1977, at 5.S.K.M. Hospital, Calcutta, 
after a grave illness. It was encephalitis and little could be 
done about it. The news was received amongst his numerous 
friends, students, teachers, and admirers in deep sorrow. 
With his varied interest in life and warm nature he had made 
a wide circle of friends and acquaintances. The news could 
not be communicated to many in that early morning. Yet 
many came. The Vice-Chancellor, Professor S.K. Mukherjee 
accompanied the bier to the Calcutta University campus 
where wreaths were offered. 


A student of Presidency College, Calcutta, he graduated 
_ in the year 1951, and had his M.A. in 1953. He served as 
lecturer at Surendranath College (1954-56), Asutosh College 
(1956-1958), and Jadavpur University (1958-64) and earned 
aname in scholarship and teaching. While at Jadavpur 
University he received the Commonwealth Scholarship and 
went to Bristol ‘and did his Ph.D under the supervision of 
professor S. Koerner. Between the teacher and the student 
grew up a lasting friendship through mutual respect and 
appreciation. Professor Koerner visited the department of 
philosophy at Visva-Bharati at the behest of Sachindranath 
Ganguli. In 1964 he joined. Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, as 
a Reader and was there till 1975 when he resigned i In protest. 
on a matter of principle. During his stay at Santiniketan he 
did most of his academic works, gave Ph.D. toa number of 
students, and visited St. Mary’s College at Maryland U.S.A. 

as a Visiting Professor. Visva-Bharati published his work on 
Wittgenstein which’ was the result of a teaching assignment 
at Bristol University. He joined the Calcutta University 
in 1976 as Reader and served for a year and little more 
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before his sudden death. Back to his intellectual circle in 
Calcutta and the University he was happy, visibly so. 

Last rites were performed at the electric crematorium, 
at Nimtala. No prayers were said from the sriptures. No 
lamps were lit, only a tearful. adieu. In life Sachin never 
believed that in death any angel would come with a beckon. 
This atheism and secular interests made his love for life 
deep and added a lustre to his courage and conviction, He 
did believe, and passionately, that the man who has been 
struggling through ages for justice, honour, fraternity shall 
achieve his historical destiny in a lived-world. However 
dark it is to-day, the alienated man shall break the barriers. 
He refused to accept. that the deprived man in his struggle’ 
could be accused of violence, for violence emerges from 
power-centres in defence and expansion of vested interests. 
Philosophy hasa role here in generating social awareness. 
Otherwise it isa clever deception misleading human reason 
to purposeless abstraction and empty methodologies. He 
inspired many of his friends and students with sustained 
argument in favour of a curicula in philosophy designed as 
part of social studies, and adopting mother tongue as medium 
of instruction. Only afew months before the end he was 
moving around organizing for CUTA a seminar with a 
concern that science is being transformed into an utterly 
dehumanizing ‘techno-science’ to serve and defend certain 
power structures. Though shockingly emaciated in a recent 
illness, in his eyes one could still see the glow, one could 
feel the same vibrant personality. Of course he was attacking 
sometimes, never sparing a pseudo intellect. The vehemence 
with which he attacked the myth of Bengal renaissance, the 
political expliotation of social ills like casteism and commu- 
nalism, the economic exploitation of the Santhals around 
Bolpur and the corrupting influence of socalled urbanization 
upon them are a few points in instance. Yet Sachin had no 
malice in his bones, for the lover and poet could have none. 
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Often when he was pointing to Russell and his protest against 
torture of man by man, his love and his reason, Sachin was 
really talking of himself. 

In-his personality social consciousness and the will-to-do 
were maghificently woven with reasonableness and human 
love; He was not the old style romantic far away from the 
social milieu. He was rather the rare instance of a great 
truth :- reason breaks its own structural bounds by poetic 
imagination. He thought and.wrote on aesthetics, creativity 
and ;cOmmunication as well as on human values, social 
struggle, tradition and modernity, culture and identity. He 


was eloquent in his belief that inspite of all our sufferings of . 


yesterdays, all our deprivations of todays, tomorrow we shall 
sing the best of ‘our songs. And Sachin died with a song in‘ 
his heart, the same song that he had sung in his early youth, 
to Shrila. 


A, K. MOOKERJEE 
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